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FARM HOME OF S. D. DONEY IN FRANKLIN CO, 


This profitable Buckeye farm, owned by S. D. Doney in Franklin Co, O, consists of 600 acres and lies near Co- 


lumbus, so near in fact that all produce can be marketed there from wagons at good prices. 


Columbus is now so 


large that it consumes all the crops that can be grown within reasonable distance, and prices will compare favor- 


ably with those of any city in the U S,taking all products into consideration. 


The soil of the farm consists of black 


loam andclay, about one-third of former and two-thirds of latter. 


By rotation of crops, which is always practiced, and 


the feeding of considerable stock it has been brought up to a good degree of fertility.; There are three large barns 


near the house, which hold the hay raised and house all 


tock. Hay is the main crop, producing from 1% to 2% tons 


: per acre. 
( than anything else, taking labor into consideration. 


On account of improved machinery, which makes it possible to handle this crop easily, hay pays better \ 


Concerning his rotation.of crops, Mr Doney says: ‘‘Our,.method 


is, and has been for many years, to break pasture 


land in late winter or early spring forcorn, sow to wheat an@tim- 








othy in fall, and clover the following spring, and then take three or four crops of hay and one to two years of p 
ing, after which proceed as before. I have thought that farmers as a general rule devote their farms too continuous- 
ly to one crop, A rotation is a rest, Just as a change of work rests one more fully than inactive life.’ 
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Form and Construction of Silo. 


Cc. S&S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION 





The round silo seems to be the ideal form. 
In this the entire absence of corners re- 
duces the waste very materially, and the 
space contained in the silo is most economi- 
cally used. After the round, the square 
silo is the next most desirable form, while 
the rectangular is the least desirable. The 
nearer the rectangular silo approaches the 
square, the better it will be. The smal- 
ler the proportion of silage exposed to the 
outside walls, the smaller will be the loss, 
hence large silos are more desirable than 
small ones. It has been found that the loss 
of food constituents is much greater near 
the exterior of the mass, while at consider- 
able distance from the outside walls tne 
loss is greatly reduced. In al: cases the 
silo should be deep in order that the pres- 
sure caused by the weight of the silage may 
be heavy, an important condition to aid in 
the exclusion of the air. 

The first silos constructed in this country 
were made almost entirely of.masonry, It 
was thought that solidly built and cemented 
walls of stone or brick were essential to the 
preservation of the fodder. It soon became 
evident, however, that wood silos when 
carefully constructed would make as per- 
fect a silo, as far as the preservation of 
the fodder was concerned, as those made of 
masonry. There is one very material ad- 
vantage found in the more solid form of 
silo, A well-made silo of stone or brick is 
practically indestructible. On the other 
hand, the wood silo is more or less attack- 
ed by the acids of the silage, and this, to- 
gether with the extreme changes of mois- 
ture between the empty and filled condition 
of the silo, causes a somewhat rapid decay. 
In all cases the silo should be firmly and 
substantially constructed. The pressure 
on the walls is so great that much care 
needs to be exercised in having the stud- 
ding sufficiently heavy and close to prevent 
any tendency toward bulging. When build- 
ing of wood, the interior should be covered 
with at least two thicknesses of boards, with 
one or two coverings of tarred paper be- 
tween. A wood preservative made from gas 
tar, applied while hot, has been very suc- 
cessfully used. The more completely all of 
the woodwork is protected by some pre- 
servative the more will it resist decay. 

A round silo made of staves is a new form 
which has come into use within a few years, 
and seems to have many desirable features. 
It is built on the same plan as the large 
water-tanks commonly seen along rail- 
roads. The staves can be bought all cut and 
sawed to the proper length and bevel, and 
by the use of heavy hoops can be easily and 
firmly put together, Common steam piping, 
which has been drawn down and threaded 
to take a nut, may be used in place of the 
strap hoops. By passirg the threaded hoops 
or steam pipes through a solid piece of oak 
about 4 inches square on opposite sides, and 
by using heavy nuts and washers, the 
structure may be quite easily and firmly 
bound together. If it is found that short- 
ly after filling, the pressure is. becoming 
very great upon the sides of the silo, the 
nuts may be unscrewed, and the whole 
structure slightly loosened. The staves will 
frequently so shrink as to leave air spaces 
between them, while the silo is empty, but 
this is no great disadvantage if a ready 
means for tightening and loosening. the 
hoops is provided. With this form of silo 
there is some danger of the silage freezing 
in a cold climate, unless a: cheap’ cover- 
ing with a lining of leaves or sawdust is 
added. 

In the construction of the silo one of the 
most important parts to be especially well 
made is the bottom. This should in all 
cases be first well stoned, then grouted 
with a mixture of coarse gravel and cement, 
and finally covered with a smooth covering 
of Portland cement. The essential points in 


the construction of the bottom of the silo 
are te provide thorough drainage and to 
make it proof against rats, 


EBARLY AUTUMN TOPICS 


The Production and Care of Cider. 


F. C. JOHNSON. ® 





To make good cider, the first requisite 
is that the apples shall be sound. To get 
the best results apples should be ripe but 
not over-ripe or mealy. The juice of a ripe 
apple contains more sugar than the juice 
of a partly ripe apple. The value of apples 
for cider and cider vinegar depends on the 
amount of sugar in the apple, and the 
amount of this depends upon the season 
and variety. With very few exceptions, 
late apples are richer in sugar than early 
varieties and the indications are to make 
your cider for drinking and even for vine- 
gar, of late apples. Sweet apples do not 
always contain more sugar than sour ones. 
In a sour apple the sugar is covered up 
with the flavor of the apple. Wild crab 
apples are rich in sugar, but do not make 
make good vinegar on account of the flavor 
of the apple. 

Mixed varieties, with few exceptions, 
make the best cider for drinking. Any one 
variety does not usually make as good 
cider as a number of varieties mixed. As 


a rule, sweet and sour apples mixed make 
good cider. Hydraulic cider presses have 
many -advantages over other styles of 


presses, one of which is they are quicker 
acting, and are strong and durable. Pomace 
makes a good fertilizer; but should lie in a 
pile six-months of a year before being put 
on the land. With good machinery, apples 
should yield at least four gallons to the 
bushel. Regrinding and repressing will pay 
when apples are high in price. 

The sugar in the cider ferments and 
makes alcohol, and the alcohol being weak, 
rarely over 7 or 8 per cent, not being 
strong enough to keep, acetifies and makes 
vinegar. Some of the apple acids are in the 
cider vinegar and it has an agreeable fla- 
vor which makes it superior to vinegar 
made of grain. To keep cider sweet is not 
an easy proposition. For domestic use on 
a small scale, heat thoroughly for 20 min- 
utes at a temperature of 160 deg, then seal 
up in fruit jars or bottles. This done thor- 
oughly will keep the year round. Settling 
cider is less trouble than filtering. Small 
pieces of pomace will go to the bottom; 
then the cider can be racked off. To make 
vinegar requires a large amount of pa- 
tience. Put the cider away in good bar- 
rels, laying them down horizontally, leav- 
ing the bung out, and cover the hole with 
netting to keep out flies. It should be kept 
moderately warm in the winter, but this 
is not essential, only it hastens the fer- 
mentation. It is better not to put the bar- 
rel in the sun in summer. A bottle put in 
the bung is worse than useless. With or- 
dinary storage such as farmers usually 
have, it should make good vinegar in two 
years, when it can be racked off and is 
ready for use. 





Keeping Out Surface Water—Where 
wells are dug on sloping ground-there is al- 
ways liability that surface water may find 
its way into the well and carry in delete- 





rious matter. In such cases it is wise to 
leave the soil removed from the well when 
it is being dug in the form of a mound 
about the top, as suggested in the cut, and 
to make matters still safer, to lay a tile 
drain around from the upper side to an 
outlet on the lower side, laying the tile all 








the way about the proposed opening, before 
digging is begun. This will keep’ the well 
absolutely free from surface water, which, 
as suggested, is, in many cases, a positive 
source of danger 





Buckeye Onions—Eastern Ohio has a 
quarter more onions for market than last 
year and much better in quality. We have 
one of the finest crops for years; no rot, no 
blight, onions have ripened down natural- 
jy. Last year 15 to 20 per cent rotted. We 
now have at least 10 to 15 per cent more 
oniors in bushels than last year; add the 
shrinkage then and we have fully 25 per 
cent more to be marketed. Late potatoes 
here will be a short crop, dry weather in- 
juring them.—[S. G. S., Lake Co, O. 


Nitrogenous Fertilizers in Russia show 
a tendency to deform the sugar beets to 
which they are applied. The parts which 
are rejected at the factory are increased 
while the sugar content and purity of the 
juice is decreased. The general yield per 
acre is increased by its use. 





American <Agriculturist is growing in 
popularity; four times as many come to 
Fort Ann postoffice as any other agricul- 
tural paper. There are still some who do 
not: subscribe, but they are planning to in 
the near future.—[W. Ward, Washington 
Co,’ Y. 








WAGON 
WHEELS 


may need new rings, 
new spokes or new 
tires, These repairs 
have to be made eve 

little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 
expense for all time 
by buying @ set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


are made with direct or staggered oval 


= ces, broad tires, any height, and tc fit 
any wagon. They can’t rot, goto sposkesand 
need no tire setting—last in as There 


is only one thing better, and thatisa 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Ou. free illustrated catalogue tells all about 
both and gives prices, Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 86, Quincy, IM. 








HOME 
PORK MAKING 


THE ART OF RAISING AND CURING 
PORK ON THE FARM. 


A Complete Guide for the farmer, the country 

butcher, and the suburban dweller, in all that 

ertains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserv- 

ng and storing pork product—from scalding 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 


By A. W. FULTON, 


Commercial Editor of American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by Pork 
Specialists in the ~ United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on Pork Making on the Farm, 
Finishing Off Hogs for Bacon, Slaughtering, Scaldin 
and Scraping, Dressing and Cuttine, ‘What to do Wit 
the Offal, The Fine .Points in Making - Lard, Pickling 
and. Barreling, Care of Hams and Shoulders, Dry- 
Salting Baeon and Sides, Smoking and Smokehouses, 
Keeping Bacon and-Hams, Side Lights on Pork Making, 
Packing House Cuts of Pork, Magnitude of the Swine 
Industry, Discovering the Merits of Roast Pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the 
favorite dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated, and 
substantially and hanasomely bound. Price, postpaid, 

0 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Controlling the Hessian Fly. 





This pest causes annually considerable 
loss in the wheat fields of the U S. Various 
remedies for its suppression have been sug- 
gested, but none of them is wholly satis- 
factory. Sometimes a combination of one 
or more methods has given fairly good re- 
sults. Prof Herbert Osborn in Bulletin 16 
of the entomological series published by the 
dept of agri, enumerates the leading rem- 
edies. The first he calls attention to is 
burning the stubble after the crop has been 
harvested in July. To be effective this 
work must be done before the flies emerge 
from the pupal state. In case this plan is 
to be adopted, the wheat should be cut quite 
high, so that all the pupae will remain in 
the stubble. The objection to this of course 
is that some of the insects have been per- 
mitted to mature. Burning the screenings 
and chaff after threshing may lessen the 
number to some extent. Another plan is to 
turn under the stubble after the grain has 
been removed, plowing .to a depth of several 
inches and rolling the ground. The pupae 
in most cases will be destroyed. 

The food supply for the insects during 
late summer and early autumn should be 
destroyed. The flies emerge during this 
period, and if the volunteer grain about 
the stack and in the field is not present, 
eggs cannot be deposited. Destroy the vol- 
unteer grain by plowing or pasturing. Some 
farmers early sow strips of wheat through 
the field. The insects as soon as they 
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emerge deposit the eggs in these grain 
patches. As soon as the pupae have form- 
ed the growing plants can be turned under 
and the flies killed. These strips should be 
sown in August in the latitude of central Ill 
and should be plowed under within four 
weeks at the most. 

Early sowing is advised to counteract the 


effects of the fly. Of course the insects 
which issue ffirst deposit their eggs in 
the grain, but if the plants have started 


well, they will throw out so many tillers 
that the loss from the ravages of the in- 
sects will be comparatively small. This 
method is hardly practicable, as it tends 
to favor the development of a large number 
of insects the following season. Possibly 
the best way of all is late sowing. 
Delay the seeding until the adult fly 
has emerged and perished. Of course 
the flies occasionally breed very late 
in the season, but if the farmers will 
watch their fields they will very often 
find that ®the entire brood has _ per- 
ished before it is too late to sow wheat. 
In Mich and Ind many farmers think that 
the last brood emerges prior to Sept 15. If 
this be the case the control of the pest is 
comparatively easy. 

Prof Osborn concludes that a combina- 
tion of several of these methods is prob- 
ably the best. If the weather is dry, he 
prefers to burn the stubble as soon as the 
grain is off, but if it is wet to plow it under, 
following with a roller and as soon as any 
volunteer wheat appears it should be turn- 


No. J 


ed under. The chaff from the threshing 
machine should be burned. If strips of 
winter wheat are used as decoys, they must 
be plowed under at the end of three or four 
weeks. With these precautions and the 
planting of the crop at the latest practi- 
cable date, the ravages of the Hessian fly 
can be greatly lessened. 





True Cause of Higher Cattle Prices. 





The sharp advance in the cost of beef and 
the higher prices of live cattle are due to 
reasons back of any efforts of the so-called 
beef trust to control the situation. In re- 
cent years the number of cattle in the coun- 
try has not kept pace with the increase in 
population. On the contrary, there has 
been a steady loss in the number of cattle 
on the farm and range for several years, 
and this tendency is scarcely yet checked. 
Proof may be found in the fact that the 
numbers marketed up to late summer 
show a positive falling off compar- 
ed with a year ago, in spite of the stead- 
ily advancing prices obtainable. In the 
meantime the industrial conditions are very 
much better than for a long time past, la- 
bor is better employed and the home con- 
sumption of meats the greatest in years. 
Furthermore, our export trade in live cat- 
tle, dressed beef and beef products con- 
tinues excellent, the foreign markets mak- 
ing heavy drafts up*n home supplies. It 
will thus be seen that during the long pe- 

[To Page 249.] 








TWO-HORSE POTATO DIGGER AT WORK IN THE FIELD ae 


trong man is still the best potato digger, the two-horse Kachine shown 
That shown here is from a photo- 
a section growing vast quantities of the tubers which compete with tMose from Ohio, 


Although the six-tined fork in the hands of as é 
in the accompanying engraving is popular in many parts of the commercial potato belt. 


graph taken in Waupaca Co, Wis, 
Mich, N Y, etc. 


from the weeds. 


The two-horse diggers are not complicate 
good team can dig five to eight acres a day, and do the work very nicely, especially if 


d, and all things considered, are very economical, 


One man with a 


the ground is sandy and is free 
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Why Raise Forage Crops? 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINN EXP STA. 





Forage crops, other than grasses and 
clovers, should be grown. because of the 
many benefits which they bring to those 
who grow them, First, they may be made 
to supplement pasture crops that are more 
permanent, that is to Say, perennial in 
character, when the area of these is in- 
sufficient, or when from any cause or causes 
they may fail to produce plentifully. Sec- 
ond, many of them may be grown as catch 
crons where other crops have failed to 
grow, hence the use of the land for the sea- 
son is not lost. Third, by growing these 
crops the farmer is enabled proportionate- 
ly to increase the live stock of his farm, 
and, in consequence, proportionately to in- 
crease its producing power. 

Fourth; such a system exercises a salu- 
tary influence on weed eradication, because 
of the frequency with which the ground is 
plowed and otherwise disturbed, and be- 
cause the weeds which grow in the forage 
are usually eaten down before they mature 
their seeds. Fifth, it enables the farmer 
to provide succulent pasture for animals at 
certain seasons of the year, when ordinarily 
it could not be obtained in any other way. 
And sixth, it provides vegetation that may 
be plowed under with great benefit to the 
land when, because of its abundance, it 
has been only partially consumed _ while 
being grazed, 

All farmers On small or moderately sized 
holdings who keep live stock should also 
grow forage crops in addition to their.grass 
pasttres, since they so much reduce the 
area required for the latter. But those 
stock growers who live on large holdings, 
and more especially those of them whose 
tillable lands are in climates where the rain- 
fall is oftentimes less than could be desired, 
should also grow them, In these areas the 
yiel@s from grass pastures are frequently 
smali, very must less than can be obtain- 
ed from crops sown expressly to provide 
pasture for a s:ngle seasoneor but a part of 
a season, As a rule, therefore, the necessity 
for growing these crops will increase with 
the less favorable conditions for growing 
grass pastures, and vice versa. These crops 
can, however, be more profitably grown to 
furnish grazing for sheep and swine than to 
furnish the same for cattle and horses, since 
the tramping of the latter, while grazing, 
leads to a greater percentage of waste in 
the pasture. 

—— 
f.essons in Winter Wheat Culture. 
DAVID P. FORNEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The coming wheat crop is a matter of 
much interest just now, as the preparation 
of the seedbed and time of seeding has 
much to do with the ability of the plant to 
withstand the low temperatures of winter. 
The matter of protecting the plant is of 
first importance. A liberal amount of snow 
is an important factor, but there is a nos- 
sibility of too much snow, which may keep 
the wkeat growing and tender and leave 
it in roor condition to withstand the freez- 
ing and thawing of early spring. The way 
to counteract this is to give the fields such 
protection as will not disappear with the 
snow. The most useful idea to be kept in 
mind is to have your wheat fields, as near- 
ly as possible, in the fall, in the condition 
they would be in if the wheat had been Ieft 
to die down on them without removing any 
part of the crop, and resow themselves. 
Nature shows the right way if we will 
only follow. 

The way to do this is just to sow early, 
as nature would, and thereby have a heavy 
mulch from the strong growth in the fall 
before it freezes. Second, the proper nuti‘- 
ment must be supplied in the soil, for 
plants, like animals, must be fed or they 
will starve. I have seen during the past 
spring more than one field of starved 
wheat. The third and perhaps most impor- 


tant factor in the making of a crop is good 
drainage. 


Where there is no regular sys- 


° FARM CROPS 


tem of underdraining it can often be much 
assisted by plowing parallel with the in- 
clination of the ground, but where ground 
is naturally too wet it is wisest not to sow 
wheat on it. Failure will always be the 
rule. In this part of Pennsylvania it is al- 
ways best never to sow wheat after wheat 
in the same field. A majority of the fail- 
ures are found in such fields and the man 
who will always sow clover with his wheat 
will find himself the gainer by it. 

The best wheat undoubtedly can be 
raised by sowing it on inverted sod, espe- 
cially clover sod, and there are some indi- 
cations that farmers will return to this, 
which was the custom of our® fathers in 
agriculture. The very best way to do this 
is to cover the sod during the fall or winter 
with the manure directly from the stables 
instead of letting it rot in the barnyard. 
Or if this cannot be done, then haul it on 
the sod from the yard as early in spring 
as possible, spread it evenly and then mow 
the grass from the field at the regular time 
for hay, and after that plow the sod as 
soon after hay making as possible. This 
will take the “lodge” out of the manure 
and put it into the grass, just where you 
want it, and keep it out of the wheat. In 
other words, it. will prevent the lodging of 
the wheat which is so apt to follow the use 
of fresh yard manure upon it. I am con- 
vineced we are all losing much by letting 
our manure lie on the yard all summer. 

A few words now as to varieties. I can 
look back to two or three distinct periods 
of change on the part of farmers from 
bearded to smooth varieties, and the re- 
verse, during myexperience, and it amounts 
to about this: Whenever bearded varieties 
are regularly sown, the wheat gradually 
gets stronger than its enemies, and when 
smooth varieties are regularly sown the 
enemies gradually get stronger than the 
wheat, and finally compel its abandonment. 
All over eastern Pennsylvania the testi- 
mony during last season was that the 
bearded varieties did best and the farm- 
ers will do well to go back to them again. 
We do not as yet probably understand the 
precise function of the awn or beard on 
wheat, but there is no doubt that its ab- 
sence is a sign of weakness in the plant. 

Oats Grown After Cowpeas—On poor soil 
it has been shown that where cowpeas 
were grown and the vines turned under the 
yield of oats was 10 bu per acre greater 
than where this crop followed German mil- 
let plowed under as a fertilizer. The same 
series of tests was made at the Ala sta 
and showed that oats on cowpea stubble pro- 
duced higher yields than where the vines 
were turned under. This the station thinks 
was probably due to the fact that the vines 
were not properly buried and consequently 
the stubble afforded a better seed bed. 





Combating Grasshoppers—The true rem- 
edy according to Prof Lugger of Minn con- 
sists in plowing. Turn over the_ soil con- 
taining the eggs during autumn, as by so 
doing the surface of the ground becomes 
thoroughly compacted and the grasshop- 
pers are unable to reach the surface the 
following season. Plowing in the spring if 
well done as early as possible will also be 
successful, though it is not as practicable 
as fall plowing. 


Winter and Autumn Irrigation are 
growing in favor. The land when thorough- 
ly soaked during cool weather is in better 
condition for plowing the following season 
and needs less water during the summer. 


Late Wheat Seed in the West—Some 
Utah tests indicate that wheat sown in Nov 
yields hetter than that sown earlier and 
further that drilling is better than broad- 
casting for fall wheat. 





Sowing Onion Seed in hotbeds and trans- 
planting to the field increases the yield 
and decreases the quantity of unmerchant- 
able onions, 


~a boiler half filled with cold water. 
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Taking Honey from the Hive. 


F. G. HERMAN. 





To remove comb honey. from the hive 
great care should be taken. After one has 
produced a case of nice fancy grade honey 
it is important to know how to take it from 
the hive and not have the bees puncture 
the white cappings. This is often permit- 
ted and the honey is rated as second grade. 
When ready.to take off honey approach the 
hive with the smoker going well, send in a 
few puffs of smoke at the entrance, then 
raise the back end of the super and puff in 
a little smoke very gently. Do not frighten 
the bees by rough handling or jarring the 
hive in any way, for then they will run to 
the boxes of nice honey and puncture the 
cappings and fill themselves. 

After raising the super about six inches 
on the back end with one hand, slip the bee 
escape under it with the other hand and 
adjust everything in its place. The bees 
will all make their exit through the escape 
in the board one by one, and your super 
will be ready to come off the next day. It 
is best to put on escapes toward evening so 
the bees in the super will not be too hot. 
Now if you have been judicious and expedi- 
tious in all your manipulations you may 
earry off your super of nice comb honey 
the next morning without a puncture or 
scratch. 

To Make Combs Into Wax, break them in- 
to small pieces and put them into a cheese- 
cloth bag, then put the bag of combs into 
After 
boiling half an hour, remove from the stove 
and sink the bag to the bottom with a 
weight. Cover up and let it cool off slow- 
ly, then you will have all the wax on top 
of the water and the refuse in the bag. 





Do Not Open Hives Early or late in the 
day, or on rainy days. Select nice weather, 
for at such times the old bees, which are the 
field force, are then out in search of nectar, 
and fewer bees are in the hive. Some peo- 
ple think the best time to take honey off 
the hive is at night when the bees are 
asleep, but do not try it. 





Honey should be left on the hive until it 
is capped. Bees always ripen the honey 
before capping. They can be seen after a 
hard day’s work fanning at the entrance, 
sending air into the hive to evaporate the 
moisture that is in the nectar when gath- 
ered, 


When Taking Hold of a Queen Bee al- 
ways take her by the wings, never take 
hold of her body; the pressure of the fingers 
may injure her for Mfe. 





What Is the Matter with My Cowpeas?— 
I planted 15 acres in drills, so that the crop 
could be cultivated. On going over them 
the first time, I found it was only two- 
thirds of a stand and some of this very 
poor. I thought in a few days all of the 
crop would be dead. It is too early to 
predict the output of the crop, but it cer- 
tainly is very unpromising. Heretofore 
farmers in southwestern Ky have counted 
onthe pea crop to supplement corn, but 
this year it appears that they will get little 
help from this source. Some think the 
trouble was caused by a small insect which 
attacks the seed. Can anyone tell?—T. A. 
Harpending, Kentucky. 


Burning Out Stumps—aA practical method 
for getting rid of big stumps is what I call 
“charcoaling’” them out, and the name 
partly explains it. Dig down beside a 
stump and start a good fire of coals and 
then cover with earth, leaving a small vent. 
As long as the air does not reach the fire 
it will keep burning the wood, in some cases 
following roots 10 or 15 ft. If the fire breaks 
out it must be covered again, or it will 
soon burn out.—[F. H. Sweet 











Red Polled Cattle as Milkers. 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 





The American Agriculturist very justly 
remarked of the Red Polls that ‘‘many of 
the cows are good milkers.’’ Although they 
are not commonly named among our dairy 
breecs, they are, as a rule, deep and per- 
sistent milkers. Every record of milk pro- 
duction which has been made public, shows 
this. 

In England the great Whittingham herd 
of Mr Garrett Taylor is tested year by year, 
for the last year of which the record is at 
rand. The 116 cows averaged over 7000 lbs 
each running from 6329 Ibs to 11,077. The 
raaximum weekly yield 127 lbs to 341% Ibs. 
A little herd of six cows owned and test- 
ed by Robert Anderson of Cirencester, aver- 
aged 7212 lbs a year, the weekly average 
being 148 lbs. The Tring park herd of Lord 
Rothschild, 37 cows, averaged 6940 lbs for 
the season of 1896, the largest yield being 
10,210 Ibs. 

These are not phenomenal records for 
cows as heavy as the Red Polls, but show 
that they inherit many of the dairy quali- 
ties of the old Norfolk Polls from which 


they in part descend. A comparison_ of 
these records with the average perfor- 
mances of our “native” dairy herds will 


naturally suggest the wish that we had 
tnore of them. 


a 


Top of the Pan. 


BURR KNAPP. 





The successful milkman must be a human 
lark just about 365 mornings in the year. 

Prize the calf with a good mother, but go 
miles for the one with good grandmothers 
also. 

Cow keeping is no Klondike, but the dairy 
may be counted upon to do its full share in 
making the farm pay. 

Breed. and select with the grain. Don’t 
try to educate oats to produce walnuts, nor 
t> induce beefy Herefords to rival the Jer- 
sey for cream and butter. 





An Out-of-Doors Feed Trough—Where 
several hogs are quartered in an orchard 
or other pasture they must be fed out-of- 
doors. To keep each one from crowding 


and fighting his neighbor when eating, - 


make such a trough as is’ showne in 





ey 
+ 
bots 


net gt + 


the illustration. The bottom part of 
a barrel is sawed eff and two 
narrow strips of board are fitted to- 
gether and nailed firmly into the trough, 
as in the drawing. A flour barrel can be 
made to answer this temporary purpose, 
but a trough from a stouter barrel will 


prove more lasting. 





Spraying Hogs for Lice—When lice get 
into a drove of hogs it will not be long 
until the effect is noticed. Hogs will not re- 
main healthy with lice present. The 
easiest and also the most effective way of 
ridding the swine of the pests is by spray- 
ing them with water in which kerosene is 
stirred. For spraying, use a common 
spraying pump, one of those handy little 
hand pumps which set in a pail of water 
being easily managed. Into a pen a few 











LIVE 


feet square turn two or three hogs and 
turn the pump with sprayer attached upon 
them. Drench them thoroughly, driving 
the water upon them with full force of the 
pump. One spraying will kill the lice on 
a hog, and where the whole herd is treat- 
ed, inciuding the shed floors, the lice will 
be exterminated. This is much easier and 
less Gisagreeable than greasing and is far 
more effective.—[J. L. Irwin. 


Skingraft as a Brand—Some queer meth- 
ods are in vogue of marking cattle for iden- 
tification when they have heavy winter coats 
which obscure the ordinary brands. All 
kinds of cutting of the ears is old, and the 
writer has seen nearly every kind of a cut 
in the dewlap, but this summer I ran across 
two bunches of cattle which had _ skin 
grafts taken from the long hair between 
the horns and inserted on such places as 
the cheek, jowl, between the eyes, etc. The 
long hair looked so much out of place that 
it was about the most conspicuous mark 
possible.—[J. R. Patterson, Idaho. 


Succulent Feed for Sheep—If the shep- 
herd desires to bring his flock to the best 
condition in winter he must use some suc- 
culent’ feed such as roots or ensilage, or 
such feed as oil meal, bran or clover. In 
most farming localities few feeds can be 
raised cheaper than corn and corn fod- 
der. These can be used to good advantage in 
maintaining a flock, and if the silo is 
properly filled, will furnish sufficient suc- 
culent feed. 





Canada’s Exports of Cheese last year 
amounted to 208 million pounds, of which 
11 millions originated in the U S and 197 
millions the product of Canada. The total 
value was $18,486,000. For purposes of com- 
parison, it may be stated that U S experts 
of cheese in ’98 were only 53 million Ibs, 
worth 4% million dollars. In other words, 
Canada’s sales were fourfold those of the 
U 8. 


In Feeding Steers it seems to be eco- 
nomical to give but little grain during the 
first portion of the feeding period. 








Bloody Milk—F. D. K. wants a remedy 
for a cow which gives bloody milk. This 
derangement is caused either from conges- 
tion of a part or the whole of the udder or 
from ulcers in the teats or teat. If from 
the former, give the cow 1% Ibs epsom 
salts at a dose. After the salts have oper- 
ated give her a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
iron at a dose twice a day in mash and 
bathe the udder after each milking with 
cold water. 


STOCK AND DAIRY 








If from uicers in the tube of | 


the teat, mix 1 oz glycerine, 1 oz water and | 


20 gr tannic acid. Shake up well and inject 
a little into the teat after each milking. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha” and “] and “Baby” Separators | 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to $800.- 
Save $10 per cow per year. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74Cortilandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








| 
} 


Send for Catalogue. | 
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365 Daysa Year 


Some men who keep cows 
declare the price of a cream 
separator to be too high. 
Did you ever stop to think 
that you pay as much or 
more for a twine binder and 
only use it three or four 
days in a year?” A Safety 
Hand Separator only 
costs $100 and is used with 
profit every day in the year. 
Look into this matter. Send for Catalogue 
No. 34. It’s free. 


The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 





=o 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


‘West Chester, Pa., 
U. S.A. 


EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all afl- 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as econtrae- 
tion, quarter erack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, ete. Itisalse unequatied as a spe- 
eifie fer galls, collar ehafes, capped hecks, 
seratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally 
placed upon the market, but we have 
given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
™ onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
ties of EXPELLO OINTHENT. 

_ We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 

1 letters praising our remedy 
from many/6f the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us one - a — ond, you a FREE ee “ ee GREAT 
HORSE BR ¥. To prove the faith we have in merits of 
EXPELLO™ 4 w wall continue to send for a limited ion sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One no potas only to each sogtenns. —_ 
nothing. EXP 0 prices delivered are }¢ 1b * ee, Fb. 50c., 1 ib. 
75c. Special ey on large quantities. 

EXPELLO MFC. CO., ~ 
92-94 La Salle St., CHICACO. 











YOUR BOYHOOD DAYS 


CuME BACK WIT A BUM 


ace 


wee 








a, SS 


when send i look at the oxiginns — My ~ Miya 2 47 ane 
tan stamp. THE F FENGE CE esed in this cut is the 


i. 53 STEEL ROD 
Vv strong, cheap ae wood. Write Sihnnos once for 7-7 
HARTMAN MEG. CO., Box 10, Ellwood City, P 


N. Y. Office, Room 61, 309 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 





— = ae 





Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS ‘THE CLEANEST, 
but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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My Window Garden. 


ELIZABETH FLINT WADE, NEW YORK. 





At the rear of the entrance hall of my 
thome is a small bay-window, about four 
feet wide and eight feet long. The window 
was an addition to the house, and the open- 
ing into it is not, as is usually the case, 
the length of the window. It is three and 
one-half feet in width, just that of the orig- 
inal window of which this is an expansion, 
éo0 the bay-window is in reality a tiny room 
by itself. I use it in winter for a minia- 
ture conservatory, and stock it with plants 
which best bear the uncertain temperature 
of a house. Last winter instead of filling it 
with blossoming plants, I devoted it almost 


“Entirely to “green things growing.” Foliage 


plants, begonias and ferns formed the sta- 
ple products, while every avail- 
able bit of space suitable for such 
plants was used for vines. 

I had some plants which are 
not usually cultivated indoors. 
In the autumn I went to the 
woods and brought home hepati- 
cas, blood-root, bed-straw, wild 
geraniums and Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit bulbs. These I potted and put 
them in the cellar for three or 
four weeks before attempting the 
process of acclimatizing them to 
a heated house, In a week or two 
after they were brought up and 
placed in the window they began 
to grow, and at Christmas time 
I had two pots of hepaticas in 
bloom, The blossoms were very 
large and of a deeper lavender 
tint than when they bloom out- 
of-doors. The blood-root did not 
respond so quickly. It grew very 
slowly and did not bloom until 
February. The bed-straw began 
to grow almost at once and crept 
here and there among the plants, 
attaching its sprays to whatever 
specimen took its fancy. 

Perhaps the prettiest of these 
wood plants was the wild gera- 
nium,or Herb Robert, Inthis plant 
the leaves all start from a com- 
mon center and form a rounded 
mass, the delicately cut foliage 
being of the most tender and be- 
witching green. These plants 
were grown in low pots, and serv- 
ed in turn all through the winter 
as floral center pieces for the din- 
ing table. The Jack-in-the-pulpit 
proved a fascinating addition to 
my collection.. The “Little Min- 
ister’’ took very kindly to his new 
pastorate and in December sent 
up great, thrifty leaves and later 
appeared in full canonicals, It 
was specially interesting to 
watch the habits of growth of 
these wild plants. One so seldom 
sees them except in full maturity 
that it was a new experience to 
watch them from the beginning 
of their growth up to their full 
perfection. 

Of vines I had Asparagus plu- 
mosus and Asparagus sprengeri, 
both of which plants demand the 
attention of the amateur. The latter 
plant grew with the most astonishing 
rapidity, some of’ the sprays reaching a 
length of over three yards, The fine foliage 
of this plant gives it a sort of misty ap- 
pearance and when placed on a high bracket 
it looks from a distance like a little green 
fountain sending up jets of water which 
falls around it in colored spray. <A passion 
vine made a teautiful screen across the 
top of the entrance of this little nook, and 
hung from the center of the ceiling was 
a basket from which depended yards and 
yards of the common Wandering Jew, of the 
mnost vivid green. 

This window is heated from a register 
eight feet away across the hall, and the 


temperature was seldom above 70, and of- 
tener at 65. When the mercury out-of-doors 





FRUITS 


jropred below zero I sometimes put a small 
oil stove—the tiny kind used for heating a 
basin of water—at the entrance and let it 
remain for an hour or two, I took care not 
to over-water the plants, but the soil was 
never allowed to become entirely dry. Flo- 
rists often advise amateurs to let the earth 
in the pots: get dry and:then give it a 
thorough soaking. I have tried this method 
und Lave found that to treat plants in this 
way and have them grow successfully, they 
must be cultivated in the moist atmos- 
phere of a green-house. It will never do 
for the dry, over-heated temperature of our 
living houses. The only fertilizer which I 
used was a small quantity of Jadoo liquid, 
perhaps half a dozen times during the win- 
ter. I had one or two plants each of ge- 
raniums, petunias, freesias, Johnsonii lily, 





A PRETTY WINDOW GARDEN 


etc, which blossomed during the season, but 
it was the luxurious growth of the foliage 
of the plants which did not bloom that gave 
me most delight, and I would advise any- 
one who loves plants and who does not 
have success with blossoming plants to try 
those which promise nothing but leaves, 





Fighting Fire in Cranberry Marshes. 


*A. C. BENNETT, WISCONSIN. 





Abeut 100 years ago Sir Humphrey Davy, 
an Englishman, discovered that the flame 
from fire would not pass through small 
spaces. He made a practical application of 
his discovery by the invention of the min- 





*Read before the Wisconsin state cranber- 
ry growers’ ass’n Aug 15, ’99, 


AND FLOWERS 





er’s safety lamp. This consists of a cylinder 
of fine gauze wire inclosing the flame on all 
sides and extending over the top. With 
this lamp the miner can walk in safety 
through the most dangerous explosive gases, 

I am surprised that this principle has no, 
been used in extinguishing fire not only in 
prairies and marshes, but also in cities. On 
prairies and marshes the onward march of 
the fire is preceded by what may be called 
the tongue of the fire, whieh acts as a 
leader, being in advance of the main fire. 
To cut this off and divide the fire in sections 
‘3 the first object sought. With a roll of un- 
painted wire screen, such as is used for 
windew screens, 25, 50 or 100 ft long and 
three feet or more wide, provided with small 
iron rods at each end, let two men proceed 
rapidjy in front of this tongue of fire, and 
standing each side, with the out- 
stretched screen flat upon the 
ground, proceed to smother it 
out, as though the screen was 
a blanket. Then let others fol- 
low up along the divided sides 
with shorter screens. 

This screen wire is cheap. It is 
light and strong, will not burn 
up, and no flame will go through 
it. The round iron rods at the 
ends are used to keep the screen 
spread open and for convenience 
in handling it. These rods should 
be about two feet longer than the 
width of the screen, so that in 
case of necessity the screen could 
be set up edgewise and these ends 
left fastened in the ground. In 
this way many screens could be 
joined quickly into a fence, They 
would not only prevent the pas- 
Sage of flames, but both heat and 
smoke would be greatly lessened, 
as is observed when a screen is 
placed before a fireplace, thus en- 
abling men with water or other 
devices to approach with safety 
and extinguish smoldering fires. 

The Onion Harvest is at hand 
throughout many portions of the 
commercial belt, and farmers are 
getting into the fields in earnest. 
It is too early to determine the 
rate of yield as a whole, but the 
crop is variable. New York suf- 
fered severely through the long- 
extended drouth, only partially 
broken last week, and it may be 
found this has affected onions 
somewhat. The crop in N E has 
also withstood more or less 
drouth. Further west moisture 
has been generously distributed. 
Ohio will have a good many 
onions and the early varieties 
have afready gone into the mar- 
kets; prices there have dropped 
sharply under large offerings. We 
are now making exhaustive in- 
quiry in all onion growing sec- 
tions and will shortly publish our 
final valuable report on area and 
tonnage. 





The Society of American Flor- 
ists held a very successful annual 
meeting (the 15th) in Detroit, Aug 15- 
18, and many interesting papers were 
read. Extracts from some of these 
will be published in future issues. 
The following officers for the coming year 
were elected: President, Edmund M, Wood, 
Natick, Mass; vice-president, F. R. Pierson, 
Tarrytown, N Y; secretary, W. J. Stewart, 
Bosten; treasurer, H. B. Beatty, Oil City, 
Pa. New York city was unanimously 
selected as the place for the next meet- 
ing. 





Apple Buyers Busy—Packers and export- 
ers are contracting for a good many apple 
orchards in New York. Peter J. Smith of 
Hudson has bought 41 orchards in Columbia 
Co ard estimates he will get 11,000 barrels 
fruit, 











Business Poultry Fcorming. 





A ‘typical farmer of the southern Rhode 
Island poultry district is P. W. Almy» who 
has a farm of about 140 acres, keeps 800 RI 
Reds, raises something like 2500 chicks per 
year; also keeps a number of ducks and 
about 40 breeding geese, raising from them 
several hundred young stock each year. The 
style of houses on this farm is the one 
adopted by nearly all the southern R I 
poultry farmers. It consists of a simple shed 
built of rough, unmatched hemlock boards 
put up without special care for tightness or 
warmth, covered with an A-shaped roof, 
the house sométimes being battened inside 
and out and sometimes not. The interior 
is equally simple; feeding troughs, a large 
pail for water, a row of nests and three or 
four strips of scantling for roosts, the 
roosts being placed all on the same level 
about two feet from the ground, This kind 
of heuse is about the cheapest that could 
be built, and it seems to answer the purpose 
fairly well. The climate being milder than 
that of the interior sections of the country, 
the poultry do not suffer especially from 
cold in winter, and lay a fair number of 
winter eggs when prices are high. These 
houses are placed in the fields at more or 
less regular intervals, from five to ten 
houses being allotted to the acre. In these 
houses are kept about a score of fowls 
which are shut into the house at night and 
allowed to roam at will all day. 

Chicken houses are miniatures of the hen 
houses, being usually constructed on the 
same general plan, simply a box.with a 
roof, very small window in front and a small 
exit at the bottom for the chickens. 
At feeding time the poultry farmer hitches 
up an express wagon, loads on the feed and 
drives through the farm, dealing out the 
rations as he proceeds, and gathering the 
eggs in each house. Hardly a poultry 
farmer but reckons on making more than 
$1 per head on each of the breeding stock. 
Some of the most skillful make nearer $2 per 
fow]. Mr Almy raises but little except poultry 
products, a few cows are kept, some hay 
and fodder is raised for them and a good 
many vegetables are grown for the poultry 
in winter. Cabbage is a favorite poultry 
vegetable, and also beets, which last are 
fed in thick slices raw. 

By June the chickens Have all been 
hatched out. The bulk of chicks are hatched 
as soon as possible after the first of April 
and are then followed immediately * by 
ducks. Goslings are hatched all through 
the spring, but few goose eggs can be ob- 
tairfed after the last of May. As Mr Almy 
states, however, none of the farmers “do as 
well as they know how.” Operations are 
placed on a businé@éss basis and not a cent is 
put out for ornament. Most of the farmers 
have small capital and cannot afford the 
expense of elaborate buildings. Even the 
cheap buildings described are expensive 
when the whole farm is fitted with them, 
and when it is considered strictly necessary 

“to keep down the cost. About 20 acres are 
considered necessary to keep all the poultry 
one man can take care of; from 500 to 800 
fowls 





Chicken Chat. 
BURR KNAPP. 





If any of the fowls acquire a habit of 
feather eating, separate them before the 
vice spreads. 

A favorable place for young chickens is 
the corn field. Place the coops on the shady 
side of the field. They will do no harm to 
the crop. 

A good plan is to divide the run-way into 
halves and cultivate one section evgry year. 

Unless the ground is light and mellow in 
the chicken run, a dust bath should be pro- 
vided in summer, 

A 

Ducks will lay more eggs the first sea- 
son and are more profitable in number pro- 
duced. Many prefer the yearling ducks for 
breeders, claiminglarger and stronger duck- 


[A. E.-J. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


lings from such eggs. It would-under these 
circumstances depend on what use is to be 
made of the eggs in deciding whether young 
or old ducks are most profitable.—[G. H. 
Pollard. 





PRIZE BROWN LEGHORN PULLET 


At Chicago, ’99, exhibited by Gilbert & 
Hamlin, Steuben Co, Ind. : 





The Largest Eggs of which we have any 
account were found in Madagascar in 1850. 
They belonged to a bird which is now ex- 
tinct. Two of these eggs are preserved in 
the French academy and casts of them are 
to be found in “he principal museums of the 
world. One of them measures 12% in ‘in 
its largest diameter and 8% in its shortest. 
The shell is % in thick. The capacity of 
the egg is about 84% qts and would be equal 
to 144 hens’ eggs. Emu and ostrich eggs 
equal in size‘ three dozen hens’ eggs and 
have shells so thick they are used by the 
desert tribes as drinking cups. -These are 
the eggs-which Berry Cornwall describes as 
“laid on the flat sands for suns to ripen.” 





Raw Fish is likely to give a rank flavor 
to eggs and flesh. Best to boil it until well 
done and mix with corn meal and shorts. 








‘ole Tt 


HIS FIRST BREAKFAST.—[Chicago Tribune. 





Hens can be kept from scratching in the 
garden by attaching to one leg a piece of 
wood bent in the form of a _ shepherd’s 
crook. The crook passes around the leg 
and fastens with a piece of string or. wire. 


When the hen attempts to scratch, the end 


of the stick strikes the ground and pre- 
vents it. 


———EEEE 
Oranges are irrigated three or four times 
during the summer. 


ROUND SILOS | 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover. 
huller, Dog-power, 
Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter’ 
GEO DD. HARDER, a 

* « anufacturer, 

BASIE. N. ¥. : 

t= Please tell what you_wish to pur 
chase. 
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PulletsEggs 
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At this time of year. Get your pullets to 
laying by October. A well filled egg basket 
daily is what makes poultry pay. You can 
obtain these much desired results by good 
care, proper foods, and the use as directed of 


Sheridan’s Powder 


Is worth its weight in gold for molting hens. 
It causes perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs in the winter. 

st-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 
H'ree, Poultry iseases and Treatment. 
If you can’t get the ‘Powder send to us. One 


ck, 25 cts; five, #1. Large can, £1.20. Six, £5. 
xp. paid. £. 8. JOHNSON & CO! Bentow ise, 


FOR SALE—CHEAP. — 


Two Downie Deep Well Pumps, with valves, sucker 
rods, and six-inch brass working. arrels complete, capac- 
ity of each 10,000 gal per hour. hese pumps have been 
used about one [oar and are nearly = asnew. Cost 
$700.00 each, will sell for $350.00 each. The Downie is the 


BEST DEEP WELL PUMP MADE. 


Also Two No. 15 Foos Mills, as good as_ new, cost $350.00 
cach, will sell for $150.00 each. Best feed mill on th 
market. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFC. CoO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
STRONGEST 
MADE, Buil- 


F E N C E strong. Chicken- 


| tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
ices. Fully Warranted, og Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

5 » Indiana, U.S. A. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT, 


Complete for gil 
AMERICAN MANUFAGTURING co., 
Box 407, Waynesboro, 

















Large stock, best varieties. Fall catalog free. 
Establi-hed 1869. Over 150 acres. Address The 
. Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


TREE 
Geo. A 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR 


Will be held at Bethlehem, Pa., Sept. imittedly 
the best place in State for State Fair; containing finest 
race track in country. A 1 bldgs. and grounds. Write 
for premium list. Over $15,000 in purses and premiums. 
H. A. Groman, Secy., Bethlehem, Pa., or W. M. Ben- 
ninger, Supt. Live Stock Dept., Benninger’s, Pa. 








CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By Maurice G. Karns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this Lang supply the —— trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 








¥YER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THR 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW .THR 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





[= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COON. 














PEAC 


e 
etc. 


Grange stock of Bene, Plum, Appie, Cherry, 
b r, um, App ¥ 
tc jarge s oO ear, es ~ ? } 


llows, 
uince, 
supply of Small Fruits. H c .. 





40 acres Hardy Roses. 
Roses, 





Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs. 


44 Greenhouses filled with P: Ficus, Ferns, Pandanus, 
etc. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue aa, © List free. 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, O. . 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, ——_ 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
B aid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 1900; Feb. ‘00. to February 1, 1900 
and soon. Some time is required after money is AR.) 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontin uances— Responsible sabscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
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as advertisers often advertise different things in 
eer eral papers. 
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Bankruptcy for Farmers. 





“Shall I go into bankruptcy under the 
new national bankruptcy law?’ is the 
question that some farmers are raising in 
their minds. It is so rarely that a farmer 
has to do this, that such action causes more 
comment in his case than in other lines of 
business. There are circumstances under 
which one will have a better chance of pay- 
ing 100c on the dollar by going through 
bankruptcy than by struggling along under 
the load. Take for example the case of 
a farmer of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and the very soul of honor, who has got- 
ten behind in spite of himself. There is a 
mortgage of say $5000 on his farm; he owes, 
including this, $12,000, while the assets are 
listed at nearly as mueh, 

Under these circumstances, especially in 
the face of advancing years, and unless the 
farmer has one or more sons to help him 
out and his family are in good health, the 
chances are not bright of the average man 
working out from such a load. While, in 
many of these cases, a farmer’s property 
may apparently equal his debts, there is 
usually considerable shrinkage in any ef- 
fort to realize. Now, under these or simi- 
lar conditions, is it not the right thing 
for the farmer to face the music, find out 
just how he stands, and compromise with 
his creditors on a reasonable basis, or, if 
that is impossible, go through bankruptcy? 
Once free of the load, he can start anew, 
and will usually have a better chance of 
accumulating some surplus. Then, if he 


realizes a moral obligation to his former 
creditors, he can pay them up. In this way 
the honest man.will be able to. pay more 


EDITORIAL 


of his honest debts. than he wil! to struggle 
along beyond his depth. 

Let no one understand that we counsel 
repudiaticn. We believe in paying our hon- 
est debts to the very last cent, but it is a 
fair question whether, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the chances .of paying one’s 
debts are not improved by the plan above 
suggested. We trust that we have made 
ourselves clear. Certainly, it is furthest 
from our purpose to encourage anyone to 
avoid hisjust obligations. If the man engag- 
ed in agriculture is swamped, he is just as 
much entitled to the relief offered by the 
national bankruptcy act as those engaged 
in other occupations, if he is honestly 
obliged to avail himself of the law, and 
should not be subjected to any more crit- 
icism than is visited upon those in other 
lines of business. 

2 eines ” 

The higher cost of beef to consumers is 
just now about as live a topic as the news- 
papers contain, and much rubbish is printed 
relative to true conditions. The fact is, the 
old law of supply and demand is forceful 
here as in practically every other channel. 
The wholesale price of beef and the cost 
at the retail counter are dependent large- 
ly upon prices of cattle on the hoof; these 
in turn are dependent upon actual offer- 
ings, the numbers in sight and the char- 
acter of the outlet. This is true irrespect- 
ive of any efforts the “big four,’ with 
headquarters at Chicago, may make to con- 
trol prices. That a common understand- 
ing exists among the big packers with a 
view of influencing the market and secur- 
ing live cattle as low as possible, is not 
controverted. But the situation now is too 
big and broad to be under the absolute con- 
trol of any set of men, whatever may be 
their power, when cattle supplies are exces- 
sive. As made plain in our showing on an- 
other page, the advance in beef cattle, be- 
ginning months ago, is legitimate, and this 
important branch of the livestock indus- 
try is working into a position which should 
assure the farmer fair returns on money 


‘and labor invested, whether in the cheap 


corn country of the west or in the middle 
states, where forage is plentiful and cattle 
are fattened for the eastern markets. There 
is no immediate danger of farmers overdo- 
ing the matter. A “bumper crop” of beeves 
cannot be turned off in as short a time as a 
crop of potatoes. Meanwhile there is no oc- 
casion for rushing headlong into the cattle 
business. Select your feeding steers with 
care, and remember that quality counts, 
even when prices average high and the 
market outlet is big and broad. 
A 


The composition of corn can be improv- 
ed by selection. Seed rich in protein pro- 
duced grain that contained materially 
more protein than grain from seed that was 
Gefictent in this element. In the same way, 
seed rich in fat or oil produced graingthat 
contained more of this substance than the 
crop from seed poor in fat. Of course the 
sugar and starch content decrease as the 
fat or protein increases. These remarkable 
fucts have been ascertained by several 
years’ painstaking work by Dr Hopkins at 
the Illinois experiment station at Cham- 
paign.. Bulletin 55 shows that it is feasible 
for any intelligent farmer to thus improve 
the feeding value of corn by selection. A 
few years ago this station pointed out the 
possibility of crossing the bacteria which 
thrive on corn roots upon the _ clover- 
root bacteria. The idea was to so “improve” 
eorn-root bacteria that they would enable 
the corn plant to take its nitrogen from the 
air much &as clover does. The scheme did 
not work, but the improvement in quality 
cf maize by Hopkins’s method does look 
practical. It is a triumph of science and 
practice, and may possibly prove of large 
importance. If the Illinois station can give 
to the world a variety or a method whereby 
the common farmer may grow corn rich in 
protein, it will do a great service. Nitrogen 
in foods or.in fertilizers is the most costly, 








element, and any method : of 
it should be encouraged. 
Tee 


“Do you conduct a bureau through which 
farmers who want good help can get it, 
or by means of which a competent man in 
search of a position on a farm can obtain 
the same?’”’ Yes, our Farmers’ Exchange 
department is exactly such a bureau, and it 
costs less to use it than to pay the fee of 
such a bureau. The bureau idea is a good 
oné in its place, but is comparatively costly, 
whereas for a few cents one can state just 
what he wants and have the same inserted 
in our Farmers’ Exchange department, 
where it will be carefully read by thousands 
upon thousands of just the classof people you 
want to reach. Out of that number, there 
will doubtless be several, and oftentimes 
very many, who can furnish just what you 
desire: We notice that those who use our 
Farmers’ Exchange column most intelli- 
gently and most freely. are most enthusias- 
tic over it. These people find that it pays 
them to use this department frequently. It 
will be noticed that the cost of an adver- 
tisement in Farmers’ Exchange department 
of American Agriculturist is only five cents 
a word for each insertion, according to par- 
ticulars given at the head of the column, 

aa 

It is among the easy possibilities that the 
bears in the Chicago wheat pit may be 
brought up with a round turn. With the 
harvests of the northern hemisphere well 
housed, it now appears the world’s crop will 
prove only moderate at best, including our 
own winter and spring wheat areas. What 
is of perhaps equal importance, foreign ad- 
vices imsist that Russia cannot turn off 
anything like her usual surplus for ship- 
ment to western Europe, our own best cus- 
tomer. Present news of poor to only fair 
conditions in the crop of our greatest com- 
petitor is of prime importance to American 
farmers, who may be called upon to make 
up these deficiencies. If it proves that the 
reports of damage in Russia are not exag- 
gerated, a two-thirds crop there must mean 
not only better prices for our own grain 
growers, but also further serious distress to 
the peasantry, not yet recovered from the 
partial failure a year ago. 


cheapening 





American Maize Propaganda. 





Commissioner-Gen Peck of the Paris ex- 
position commission in an interview with B. 
W. Snow, statistician of American Agricul- 
turist, declares that his commission will 
set aside a fund as large as possible for 
the purpose of maintaining a practical eook- 
ing demonstration to show the value of 
corn as human food in connection with the 
azricultural exhibit at Paris. He ex- 
presses himself as thoroughly appreciating 
the necessity of making such a demonstra- 
tion, and while he keenly regrets the fail- 
ure of the corn states to provide an appro- 
priation for this purpose, as they were ask- 
ed last winter to do, yet the commission will 
do the best eo under the circum- 
stances, 

The amount which can be set aside for 
suck use is necessarily small, but the 
friends of corn may rest assured that a be- 
ginning at least will be made toward a 
practical effort to further “acquaint Europe 
with the virtues of this great cereal. A 
newspaper paragraph which is going the 
rounds does serious injustice to Secretary 
Wi'son by attributing hostility to the idea. 
The reverse is true and the secretary of 
agriculture has at all times shown a desire 
to do everything in his power to help the 
cause, 

Orleans Co Apples—I have recently trav- 
eled over 100 miles in Orleans Co, N Y, and 
talkei with many intelligent men. The gen- 
eral belief is for a crop of apples in this 
county not larger than one year ago, but 
muck better in quality. Generally good 
crop of Russet, fair of Greening and light 
in Baldwin, Summer and autumn varieties 
ere everywhere plentiful.—[S. W. Smith, 
Albion, N Y. 








True Cause of Higher Cattle Prices. 





[From Page 243.] 
riod extending over most of the year, while 
the demand has been abnormally great, the 
supply has shown a positive shrinkage. 


Receipts at the four big cattle mar- 
kets of the country were 115,000 head 
smaller during the first seven months 
of 99 than corresponding period in 
798, -a decrease of substantially 4 per 
cent. It should be noted, however, that 


the high prices paid have stimulated ship- 
ments from the country the past four 
weeks, hence the loss for eight months end- 
ed Aug 31 is not so great as for seven 
months. 
MORE IMPORTANT, 

however, is the fact that the supply of bee 
cattle throughout the country at large has 
shown such a tendency to fall off in recent 
years. In the subjoined table, estimating 
the number of cattle on farms (exclusive 
of milch cows) Jan 1 each year, the figures 
covering the past four years are taken from 
our own census reports; earlier years from 
the U S dept of agri. The number at the 
beginning of ’99, as per the last-named au- 
thority, is materially less Phan our own 
figures here given. But the central truth 
remains the same. We find that the high- 
water mark was appanently in '92, when 
there were nearly 38,000,000 head of (beef) 
cattle on the farms, from which point the 
decline has been positive to less than 32,- 
000,000 at the opening of the present year. 
Farm values meanwhile have naturally in- 
creased from figures around $14@15 per 
head in the early 90s, to substantially $21 
now. Ranchmen and feeders in the south- 
west have been obliged to pay a sharp ad- 
vance over earlier y ars for young steers, 
and this is true of stock cattle bought by 
farmers to place on hard feed. According 
to our figures, it is necessary to go back to 
’86 to find a date when as small a number 
of cattle were on the farms. 

CATTLE ON FARMS, EXCLUSIVE OF MILCH COWS. 


Number Av val Total val 
1899, 31,700,000 $20.92 $682,700,000 
1898, 32,200,000 19.72 636,000,000 
1897, 32.600,000 18.47 592,900,000 
1896, 32.600,000 17.30 564,300,000 
1895, 34,400,000 14.06 483,000,000 
1894, 36,600,000 14.66 536,800,000 
1883, 36,000,000 15.24 547,900,000 
1892, 37,700,000 15.16 570,700,000 
1891, 36,900,000 14.76 544,100,000 
1890, 36,800,000 15.21 560,600,000 
1889, 35,000,000 17.05 597,200,000 
1888, 34,400,000 17.79 611,800,000 
1887, 33,500,000 19.79 663,100,000 
1886, 31.300,000 21.17 662,000,000 
1885, 29,900,000 23.25 694,400,000 
1884, 29,000,000 23.52 683,200,000 
1883, 28,000,000 21.81 611,500,000 
1882, 3.300,000 19.89 463,100,000 
1881, 20,900,000 17.33 362,900,000 
1880, 21,200,000 16.10 341,800,000 


THE IMPROVEMENT SUBSTANTIAL. 
Reasons for the decline in the cattle in- 
dustry can only be touched upon here, and 
have been more fully treated in our col- 
umns on other occasions. In a word, the 
cattle business was overdone in the 80s, 
supplies eventually proved excessive, ranch- 
men and farmers sold indiscriminately, and 
for a long period the situation was unsat- 
isfactory to producers. But within the 
past year or two the bottom of the wave 
has been apparently touched, -with the sub- 
sequent uplift now manifested in these 
higher prices, and an evident return toward 
positive recovery in this great industry. 
Farmers have made good money in feed- 
ing cattle this year and are now actively 
engaged in the industry. Prices of thrifty 
stockers and feeders have ruled high, it is 
true, but forage has been and is plenti- 
ful, and corn low, leaving a good margin 
of profit to the careful feeder. The tend- 
ency now is to market beef cattle freely, 
taking advantage of the high prices. This 
may make its impress on values, particu- 
larly if the consumptive demand falls off. 
There ig always a limit to the latter, but 
up to the present time any decrease is 





scarcely discernible. If farmers continue to 
thip to the big markets freely, the next 
few weeks may wipe out the disparity in 
the supply for the year compafed with a 
year ago. But a further increase in the 
movement may be at the expense of qual- 
ity, as reports indicate the comparative 
searcity of really choice corn-fed steers in 
country districts. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the efforts on the part of eastern retail 
butchers to organize a company with a vast 
capital to compete with the “beef trust.’ 
It is proposed to erect at some point con- 
tiguous to New York an up-to-date pack- 
ing establishment, buying cattle on the 
hoof, butchering and marketing in such man- 
ner-as to save some of the profits now go- 
ng to the big four. It is by no means cer- 
ain that any such organization will be 
completed; nor is there more than a possi- 
bility it would be a financial success. While 
there is much truth in the assertion that 
the big operators in the west wield great 
influence in controlling the price paid for 
live cattle and the price secured for dressed 
beef, the fact remains after all that the cat- 
tie market is an open markt, the big pack- 
ers’ buy daily, and the smaller packers and 
this proposed new organization enjoy the 
same privilege. Entering into the problem 
are such vital matters as economy in 
slaughtering and distributing the products, 
freights, domestic and foreign outlet, ete. 
Such concern, a competitive buyer in the 
open market, might help the price to the 
farmer, but it is doubtful if the consumer 
would derive any direct benefit. 

Equally noticeable are the efforts among 
ranchmen and cattle shippers in the west 
and southwest to combine their interests 
and regulate the supply still more to pro- 
ducers’ advantage. It is a big proposition, 
but if it proves feasible it may add mil- 
lions to the money received by farmers for 
cattle sold during the next few years. 
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The Heaviest Beet Crop, 
47 TONS PER ACRE! 

A scant stand or many missing plants is 
common cause of light yields. With rows 
20 in apart and the beets thinned to 6 in 
apart in the row, we get 35,000 beets per 
acre. Under ideal conditions of season, soil 
and culture, the beets would average 2 Ibs 
each when topped and ready for the fac- 
tory, or 70,000 lbs (35 tons) per acre. To 
those accustomed to get only 6 to 8 or 10@12 
tons of beets per acre such a figure seems 
absurd. But it is not. A Chinaman named 
Suhn actually raised 47 tons per acre in 1893 
near Pajaro, Cal. Mr Waters, superintend- 
ent of the Spreckels beet sugar factory at 
Watsonville, says: ‘‘We bought the beets 
from Suhn and paid him $5 a ton for 329 
tons delivered to the factory from his seven 


acre field. The beets averaged 17 to 18 per_ 


cent sugar. His field was an example of 
an_absolutely perfect crop in every respect: 
He worked in it all the time, virtually slept 
in it, and was personally acquainted with 
every beet. There was not a missing space 
in the whole field, as he replanted wherever 
beets failed to come up, and in a few in- 
stances transplanted new plants where the 
first stand did not do well. Not one weed 
was allowed to grow. The-field was the 
best case I ever knew of intensive culture. 
On a gross return of $235 per acre for the 
crop, it certainly paid a big net profit above 
all expenses.” 





Ontario Apple Conditions—Huron Co has 
the largest proportion; other counties, how- 
ever, have a much heavier crop than the 
home grower is willing to admit, writes Sam 
Nesbit, the well-known dealer and packer 
of Brighton, Ont. “The grower who has 
made it a business to cultivate, feed and 
spray his orchard the last three to five 
years has in almost every instance a heavy 
crop of fruits, The dry spell of July along 
the shores of Ontario and Erie stopped the 
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growth of apples and later rain will start 
a second growth, making it bad for storing, 
as usually that prevents the fruit from 
keeping late. Spies will represent about half 
the total crop, Baldwins are very short, the 
quality finest in years. Writing from an ex- 
porter’s standpoint, I would say that On- 
tario will export many more apples than 
last year.’ Prices opengd at $1 for 3-bu bbl 
but in some districts $1.25 is freely offered. 
Growers, however, say it is no use selling so 
soon (early August) as last year they did 
so and were fooled, forgetting that in most 
places the apples were bought at 50@75c 


per bbl. Dutchess are a poor crop, but 
choice. Fall apples are much below last 
year. Upon the whole, prospects are fairly 


00.4, but big prices are not likely to rule 
under normal conditions.” 





The Fight of the Rocky Fords—Compe- 
tition is sharp this season between the 
“genuine” Rocky Ford muskmelon from 
the Arkansas valley of dentral Colorado 
and fruit raised in the middle south and 
west from Rocky Ford seed. Promoters of 
the first named insist that the melonseac- 
tually produced in Rocky Ford soil pos- 
sess a flavor peculiar to themselves and 
greatly superior to fruit grown in the Del- 
aware peninsula and the middle south, 
even though from seed originating there. 
Shipments of Rocky Ford melons from 
Colorado initial points are now very large, 
meeting with fayor in the eastern markets. 





Peppermint Harvest is well along in 
Michigan and some of the reports indi- 
cate a disappointing rate of yield. American 
Agriculturist is now making thorough in- 
vestigation as to crop conditions. The mar- 
ket for oil is firm in tone, at 85c@$1 05 per 
Ib. 








iG you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “ Index’? describes a/? lamps and their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Grange and Trusts. 


WHAT MAY 





Citizens of all classes are beginning to 
understand that the grange stands for 
something along the lines of good citizen- 
ship and better government and from all 
walks of life, the worthy master of the na- 
tional grange is receiving offers of assist- 
ance. To such, on behalf of the grange, 
Brother Jones eagerly accepts all proffered 
assistance and recommends that the fol- 
lowing lines of work be carried out: 

Prepare petitions to congress, circulate 
them and have them signed by all people 
who favor freedom and the rights of prop- 
erty; forward all signed petitions to the 
legislative _committee of the_ national 
grange, 514 F street, Washington, D C, and 
the committee will present them to the 
56th congress; or you may send them direct 
to your members in congress. 

Prepare like petitions to your several leg- 
islatures in your respective states and de- 
mand strong anti-trust legislation, and 
send thern to the legislative committee of 
your state grange; or send direct to the 
members of the legislature. 

Attend your political caucuses in what- 
ever party you affiliate and demand a 
strong anti-trust plank in your platform of 
principles, and see to it that every officer 
nominated shall be in full sympathy with 
this part of your platform. 

Think more of your country and the 
rights of labor and property than of your 
party and give all parties to understand 
that all patriots will stand together on this 
issue. This issue overshadows all others. 
What difference whether we have free 
trade or protective tariff? Whether the out- 
lying islands of the sea proximate and re- 
mote are made cofonies or not, if the indi- 
vidual is deprived of the free use and bene- 
fit of his labor and property? 

Give your party and the country to un- 
derstand that resolutions alone will not 
suffice, but effective laws must be passed 
and enforced. 

Supplement the above by being active in 
educating the public to the great dangers 
that menace the industrial interests of our 
country. Our country, which stands for 
liberty and freedom, must protect the 
rights of the humblest of its citizens, must 
guarantee to every man the right to legiti- 
mately use and the full benefit of his labor 
and capital. 





NEW YORK. 


Orcwego Co Pomona held its annual picnic 
on Oswego Falls fair grounds Aug 24, State 
Treasurer P. A. Welling presided. A large 
number of Patrons and their friends were 
assembled to hear the following program: 
Music by Mr and Mrs Will Hubbard and 
Mr and Mrs E. Palmer, a short address by 
Assistant Steward A. P. Berry of the 
state grange, music, address on good roads 
by State Engineer Edward Bond. 


Scuth Richland grange has 60 members, 
meets once a month in summer and oftener 
in winter. Meetings are held at members’ 
homes and a supper is served at every 
place. Meetings are well attended and an 
interesting program is carried out. At each 
meeting the questions sent out by the na- 
tional lecturer are used, which are found 
to he a great help. The questions are so 
varied they bring out thoughts for dis- 
cussion that never before have been brought 
up in our grange. We have a question box 
and at every meeting several members 
are chosen to furnish readings or questions 
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for discussion for the next meeting. Music 
is furnished at nearly every meeting. We 
expect to celebrate our 25th anniversary 
next monuth.—[Subscriber. 

Saratoga~ and Schenectady Co Patrons 
hela their annual picnic at Ballston lake, 
Aug 22, and a big crowd enjoyed the sports 
and speeches. Deputy W. T. Becker of 
Schenectady spoke on the need and bene- 
fits of farmers’ organizing, and State Mas- 
ter Norris gave a history of the grange, 
claiming 50,000 members at the present 
time in New York state. Mrs W. W, 
Streever was in charge of the program and 
charmed the audience with her beautiful 


voice 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


There has been no time during the last 10 
or 12 years when it was so easy to organize 
granges among the farmers of W Va as 
now. Eight granges have been organized 
within the last few months, one by State 
Lecturer James George, one by State Sec- 
retary M. V. Brown and six by your cor- 
respondent. The state grange will meet 
at Lewisburg, Oct 19-20, and the indications 
are good for an unusually interesting meet- 
ing. Notwithstanding, there has been some 
falling off, during the year, from granges 
becoming dormant through failure to pay 
dues, the present year will close with a de- 
cided strengthening of the order in number 
of members and granges and at many oth- 
er points.—[State Master T. C. Atkeson. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


More About Tobacco Ferments. 





The nature of the fermentations which 
take place in the curing, fermenting and 
aging of leaf tobacco has been recently 
studied by Dr Loew of the U S dep’t of 
agr. Dr Loew finds that, contrary to the 
statements of Suchsland and others, the 
fermentation of tobacco is not caused by 
bacteria, nor is the aroma of tobacco due 
to the action of specific bacteria, Ferment- 
ing tobacco, when it has the proper content 
cf moisture, from 18 to 25 per cent, is ger- 
micidal in its action, and few if any mi- 
crobes are found on freshly fermented 
leaves, 

Tne principal changes that take place in 
curing and fermentation are due to the ac- 
tion of soluble ferments or enzymes found 
in the plant while growing and perhaps 
while wilting after the harvest. The en- 
zymes are chemical bodies,—not living or- 
ganisms, like bacteria or molds,—which, 
under proper conditions, cause extensive 
chemical changes in bodies associated with 
them. A familiar example is the enzyme of 
malt, called diastase. Malt, by reason of 
this diastase, can convert many times its 
weight of starch into a sugar. In the fer- 
mentation of tobacco leaf the main changes 
ere caused. by two oxidizing enzmes alone, 
by the agency of which the oxygen of the air 
is made to unite with .various compounds 
contained in the leaf. The development 
ot color and aroma is due principally to 
the action of these oxidizing enzymes. 

Dr Loew has found that one of these is 
no longer able to act when itis heated to 149 
to 151 degrees F, while the other is rendei- 
ed inactive only by a much higher tempera- 
ture, 188 to 190 degrees. These observa- 
tions of Dr Loew, which it is to be hoped will 
be supplemented by further studies, are 
of the greatest interest and importance to 
growers and packers of leaf tobacco. It 
has long been known that tobacco, if pack- 
ed too closely, will not ferment properly; 
which is readily understood if fermenta- 
tion is an oxidation process, requiring the 
presence of air, which too close packing 
almost entirely excludes. It is a question 
whether under our usual methods of pack- 
ing in cases, sufficient air is always present 
for fermentation, until by dryiag in the 
eases the leaves have shrunk somewhat, 
and thus admitted air. If these enzymes or 
ferments are the controlling factors in fer- 
mentation, it is of importance to_study 


‘their occurrence and the things which favor 


their presence, and especially their activity 
in the cured leaf. 

In the northern states, wrapper leaf to- 
bacco is almost universally fermented in 
cases. The sorted leaves, tied by their 


butts, with an inferior leaf, into “hands,” 
containing from 13 to 20'or more leaves, 
are carefully packed in cases, with the aid 
of a press, 
300 Ibs. 
early spring, 


each case containing about 
This is done during the winter and 
and these cases are piled 











three or four high in warehouses, usually 
unheated, where they lie over one summer. 
They are turned over once or twice 
during the time, and in the early fall sam- 
ples are drawn and the cases are sold to 
manufacturers or dealers by the sample. 
It is believed that little fermentation goes 
en till early summer. Tobacco ferment- 
ed or “sweated” in this way cannot, there- 
fore, be sold to manufacturers till a year af- 
ter harvesting. It cannot be examined dur- 
ing the fermentation or ‘“‘sweat’’ to see if it 
taking damage of any kind, and the suc- 
cess of the process is always in doubt until 
- = done and the cases are stripped in the 
all, 

In the southern states, Cuba and Sumatra 
leaf tobacco is always fermented in piles 
or bulks, which are constantly examined 
and frequently turned over and rebuilt. The 


skillful operator can see at once if the 
cperation is now going as it should, and 
can frequently correct the trouble. For- 


merly, when leaf having a dark color was in 
demand, Ct packers sometimes ‘“forced- 
sweated” the leaf, which had been previous- 
ly fermented in the usual way. To do this, 
the leaf was made as damp as was thought 
safe, packed again into cases; and placed 
in a room where a high temperture of 100 
to 120 degrees F was maintained. In five 
or six weeks the process was complete. 
During the last two years,owing to thescarc- 
ity of fermented wrapper leaf in the market, 
packers have hastened the fermentation of 


[To Next Page.] 








MICA Axle Grease 


Geta box and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle, 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL, CO. 








VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 
CRANK 

Rapid. accurate,strong and 

simple, with large capacity. 

Engines on sills or wheels, 

Strong and safe, Ne Fare 

quhar Boiler has ever 

exploded. Send for catalog 

of Portable Engines,Shingle ¥ 

Mills, Threshing Machines, 

Stationary Enginesand Boilers, 

and Staridard Agricultural Implements generally. 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


























“music HATH CHARMS 


to soothe the savage breast,’’ but Page Fence 
soothes domestic animals likeacharm. Ask anybody. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENUE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


THE HOP yi 


By HERBERT Myrick. A practical handbook on 
the most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
lete in every detail. 1t is without doubt the most ex- 
peustive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
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ACTOMN FESTIVALS. 


The State Fairs. 





California, Sacramento.............Sept 4-16 


Georgia, Atlanta................Oct 18-Nov 4 
Illinois, Springfield................Sept 25-30 
Indiana, Indianapolis............ ..-Sept 18-23 
Michigan, Grand Rapids....... .-.Sept 25-30 
New Jersey, Trenton...........0.- Sept 25-23 
CRG HE hod ano nnlds Kiscdensdsn ot Sept 15-22 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem..........Sept 12-15 
Rhode Island, Providence...........Oct 3-13 
S$ Carolina, Columbia............. .--Nov 6-19 
South Dakota, Yankton............Sept 25-29 


Vermont, White River Junction..Sept 12-14 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee............Sept 11-1d 
DISTRICT FAIRS. 

Hartford Central, Hartford, Ohio..Sept12-i5 

Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 

Oct 18-20 
Omaha Expo, Omaha, Neb....July 1-Nov 1 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... Sept 14-Nov 30 
Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


Oct 10-13 
St Louis, St Louis, Mo................Oct 2-7 
So Mich, Adrian, Mich............Sept 25-29 
Spukane, Spokane, Wash..........Oct 4-15 
CANADIAN FAIRS. 
Nova Scotia, Provincial exhibition, 
NED oo so ane! 5:60 one aatensenee Sept 23-30 
British Columbia, New Westminster, 
Oct 3-6 


Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 11-23 
Quebec Exposition, Quebec........Sept 7-14 
The Western, London, Ont........Sept 7-16 





County and Local Fairs. 





New York. 


Albany, Altamont, Sept 11-14 
Allegany, Angelica, 81214 
Brookfield, Brookfield,S 18-21 
Clinton,Plattsburg,Sept 19-22 
Dutchess, Po’keepsie, § 12-15 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-15 
Essex, Westport, Sept li-14 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 26-29 
Genesee, Batavia, Lept 18-21 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 12-14 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 12-15 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 25-29 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 36 
Ontario, Canandaigua, § 19-21 
Orange, Middletown, § 12-15 
Orleans, Albion, - Sept 21-23 
Oswego, Oswego Falls,s 12-15 
Otsego, Cooperstown, § 19-21 
ueens, Mineola, Sept 26-30 
ensselaer, Nassau, S 19-22 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 11-15 
St Lawrence, Canton, § 12-15 
Schoharie, Schoharie, 8 25-28 
Schuyler, Watkins, § 19-22 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 26-28 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 26-29 
Suffolk, Riverhead, § 1821 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept 12-.5 
Washingion, between Ft 
and Sandy 
Hill, Sept 12-15 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 14-16 
Westchester, White Plains, 
Sept 18-23 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 19-21 
N Y¥ DISTRICT FAIRS. 


Afton Driving Park, Afton, 
Sept 19-22 

Binghamton, Binghamton, 
Oct 3 






Boonville, Boonville, Oct 5-8 
Brockport, Brockport,S 27-30 
Cobleskill. Cobleskill, S 18-21 
Delaware Valley, Walton, 
Sept 12-15 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 19-21 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 3-5 
Farmers, Bristol Center, 


Sept 29-30 
Glen Dale, Pottersville, 
Sept 26-29 


Gorham, Reed Corner, O 5-7 
Hemlwvck Lake, Hemlock, 
Oct 3-5 
Morris, Morris, Sep 26-28 
Naples Union, Naples, 819-21 
Newark, Newark, Sept20-23 
Oneonta Union, Oneonta, 
. Sept li-14 
Palmyra, Palmyra, 5S 28-30 
Phenix Union, W Pheenix, 


Sept 19-22 
Prattsburg Union, Pratts- 
burg, Sept 12-14 


Racquette and St Regis 
Valley, Potsdam, S 19-22 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, Sept 25-27 
Riverside, Greene, Sept 12-15 
Rockland County, New 
City, Oct 3-5 
Schenevus Valley, Schene- 
Sept 21-23 
Sep 28-29 
ct 4-5 


8. 
Silver Lake, Perry, 
Vernon, Vernon, 


Ohio. 
Adams, West Union, § 12-15 
Allen, Lima, Oct 10-13 
Asbtabula, Jefferson, S 26-29 
Augiaize, Wapakoneta, O 3-6 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3-6 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 2-6 
Carroll, Carrollton, § 27-29 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 8 12-14 
Cc ton,Coshocton, O 10-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
East Cuyahoga, Chagrin 
Falls, Sept 12-15 








Delaware, Delaware, 8 27-2 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-14 
Fulton, Ottokee, Sept 19-22 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 19-22 
Guernsey, Washington, $26-29 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 3-5 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 27-29 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
Sept 13 15 
Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Oct 3-6 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 12-15 
Mahoning, Canfield, Sep 26-28 
Marion, Marion, Sept 26-29 
Meigs, Rock Springs, S 12-15 
Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 
Montgomery, Dayton, S 12-16 


Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 36 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 12-15 


Noble, Sarahsville, S 26-28 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, S 19-21 
Perry, New. Lexington, 


Sept 19-22 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Putnam, Ot'awa, Oct 3-7 


Sandusky, Fremont, 
Stark, Canton, Sept 26-29 
Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Union, Marysville, Oct 3-6 
Van Wert,Van Wert, § 12-15 
Warren, Lebanon, S 19 22 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 
West Cuyahoga, Berea,S 19-21 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept 26-30 
Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 
Oct 3-6 
West Virginia. 


6 Ohio Valley, Moundsville, 


Sept 12-14 
Kentucky. 
Barren, Glasgow, Sept 20-23 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
Hart, Horse Cave, 8 27-O1l 
Todd, Guthrie, Sept 27-30 
Pennsylvania. 


Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 15-22 
Armstrong, Dayton,Sept 27-30 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 47 
Berks, Reading, Oct 34 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda, §S 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Cambria, Carrolltown, § 20-23 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 26-29 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 21-2% 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 
Cambridge 
Springs, Sept 20-23 
Cumbetiend, Carlisle, S 27-30 
Erie, Corry, Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro’, Sept 1-16 
Greene, Carmichaels, 8 28-29 
Greene, Waynesburg, S 13-16 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, 8 14-16 
Lehigh, Allentown, S 19-22 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 27-30 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 19-22 
Mercer, Stoneboro’, S 20-22 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 27-29 
Northampton, Nazareth,0 4-7 
Northampton, Bethlethem, 
Sept 13-16 
Northumberland, Milton, 
Perry, Newpor ept 21- 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Nov 8-12 
046 


Crawford, 


Sullivan, Forksville, 


Susquehanna, Montrose,O 45 
Susquehanna, Harford,828-29 


SHASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 town, Oct 4-6 
Tioga, Wellsboro, Sept 22-23 Wayue, Honesdale, S 27-29 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 Westmoreland, Young- 

Union, Lewisburg, Sept 27-30 wood, Sept 27-30 
Washington, Washington Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
e 


Sept 13-16 
Washington, York, York, Oct 34 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 


pt 
Burgetts- 








{From Preceding Page.] 


new-crop leaf by placing the cases, packed 
as ustal, in rooms heated 90:to 100 de- 
grees, or even 130, depending on the pack- 
er’s idea of what might be most favorable. 
Some have kept the air of these rooms 
auite moist, the relative humidity being 80 
per cent. In this way the leaf could be put 
cn the market in six or eight weeks from 
the time is was packed, It is too early 
to decide whether as fine a quality of leaf 
is secured in this way as by the old-fash- 
icned and slower method. 





The New York City Market. 


Taken as a whole, quite a brisk amoun: of 
trade was transacted during August. While 
prices are yet high and are bound to con- 
tinue so for some months to come, yet there 
is very little haggling about it when man- 
ufaciurers see something they want. It is 
now well settled that New England will 
furnish the wrapper leaf with perhaps a 
dash from N Y and O, and Wis will have 
some very fine binders to offer, as will also 
N Y, Pa, O and New England. The supply 
of bkinders will be greatly reduced because 
of the numerous hail storms which have 
covered a considerable area in Wis, N Y 
and Pa, This may be said of both the crop 
just coming out of the sweat, as well as 
the crop going into the barns. Domestic 
leaf appears to be giving good satisfaction 
for wrapper purposes and is being placed 
on high priced cigars, apparently to the 
satisfaction of consumers, 

The interest in forced sweat leaf has been 
keen and every scrap was readily taken. 
Next in interest has been the result of sam- 
ples of the ’98. Reports as to the latter 
vary greatly. True, there is some damaged 
gooGcs, but no very great per cent. All kinds 
of cigar leaf appears to have suffered, New 
rmngland as much as any. But in spite of 
injury manufacturers must have the goods, 
and the last week of Aug fully 3200 cs New 
Engiand and 2500 cs Big Flats (N Y) leaf 
changed hands. The sales include the fol- 
Jowing lots: 

New England: Good, clean goods com- 
mand stiff prices and they are seldom dis- 
closed. Damaged leaf is sold for export at 
4 to 5c. Broadleaf, 400 cs ’98 at 27c running 
.ots. 15 cs wrappers at 35c. Havana, 75 cs ’98 
at 4c, 350 cs do 18 to 40c, 400 cs do 17c, 300 
cs do 24c, 200 cs at 23c running, 200 cs do léc, 
350 ce do 24c, 150 cs ’98 seconds 21 to 22c, 
100 es do 21c, 200 cs do 22c, 50 cs do 25c, 150 


«°s do 22, 300 cs ’98 dark wrappers 19 to 2ic, 


50 cs ’98 top leaves 10c, 200 cs do 10%éc. 

New York: 500 cs new Big Fiats in 100 cs 
jots at p t, 500 cs ’98 Big Flats at pt, 400 
es do wrappers at 20c, 200 cs do 174%c, 300 cs 
do 17c in running lots, 88 cs do fine wrap- 
Jers 50c, 25 cs do 16 to 25c, 1000 cs do 16%c 
running lots, 150 cs do 35c wrappers, 70 cs 
do 2ic, several other lots at 30 to 40c for 
select lots and 15 to 22c fortseconds. Onon- 
daga, 300 cS 98 13c running lots, 100 cs do 
154%4c, 200 cs do 14%c, 150 cs do 18c. 

Pennsylvania: The ’98 Broadleaf has met 
with great interest and some sales, but 
at private figures being around 14 to 20c. 
The ’97 Broad leaf has also been moving 
rather freely around 14c for °95-6-7 crops. 
Havana sales ’96-7-8 have been made at 
14 to 18c. 

Wisconsin: The new crop samples have 
been shown to no considerable extent as 
yet. A few Wis leaf sales include 300 cs 
97 at 12%c in running lots, 150 cs do 916c, 265 
es de 12c fillers out, 90 cs ’96 14c in run- 
ning lots, 100 cs do 14%c fillers out. : 

Ohio: 100 cs ’97 Zimmer Spanish 16 to 18c, 
200 cs do 22c. Little Dutch, 200 cs ’97 fancy 
B’s at 19c, 75cs do 14%c, 100 cs 98 at 17c. 





New YorkK—The ’98 crop is being sampled 
and as it is all held by packers, they are 
‘oud in their praise as to fine quality, free 
from injury of any kind, etc. We rejoice 
that it is so. As to the new crop, hail has 
done no small amount of injury around 
Baléwinsville, the severe storms passing 
over that section, The last half of Aug 
soaking rains fell and the crop fairly jump- 
ed along in growth. sis 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Marietta and 
ity, Lancaster Co, tobacco all 
free from worms and flees, 
hail or rust. Acreage about 


vicin-~ 
housed, 
no 
same 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver. 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruite 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, 48s we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








BFeMups Easter Lily Bulbs, for Christmas flowers, Vaughan's 

early strain, produces 5 to 8 flowerseach. 12c., 5 for 50c., pre- 
paid. “Merit” Collection, to introduce Vaughan’s bulbs, 10 best, 
each different, 25 cents, prepaid. Beautiful Cat:logue of winter 
house plants free with every order. One bulb free for name of 
gulb-bering frend. VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 8486 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, and 14 Barclay St., New York. 








NEED Wheat Circular. Comparing yields. 15 to 50 bushels; 
; goventoce. varieties. SMITH'S POTATO FARM, Manches- 
er, N.Y. 


QEED Wheat. orig Arcadian, choice seed, $1.50 per bushel, 
DAVID COSAD, Phelps, N. Y. 








FARM MACHINERY. 


id 
Fo SALE—Osborne Corn Harvester and Binder; 14 A Ross 
Ensilage Cutter with Carrier; Usborne 6-foot Grain Binder 
2 Horse Power Boiler and Engine, complete, on skids or mounted 
on wheels. Particulars and prices by mailk ELLA L. NELLIS, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





5 TON Wages Scales, cheap, iron levers. BENNETT, Hunts, 





DOCS. 





OGS forsale. Sporting. Farm and Pet Dogs; eons, Lo 
eared and Belgian dnt Send stam : fn te 
LANDIS, Box 15, Bower's Station, Berks Co.*Penna. 





Cus and pups, broken Beagles and pups, Coach pu 
\_  Insh Setter (broken), Pet Dogs, Belgian hares. GLEN Mary 
STOCK FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


POULTRY. 


TuRere nothing better to improve a flock of common fowls 
than a Rhode Island Red male. He wiil give the Progeny 
snap, ginger and profitable qualities, and strongly.influence their 
color. kither rose or single comb males, fair qua in Sept. and- 
Oct., at $3 each. Several, $2 each. Positively no low priced 
males sold in winter or spring. Orders booked now. Circular and 
price list free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. I, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


F° SALE—First-elass-coid process stereotype outfit. Used on 

one of the best printed pagers in the country. Will be sold at 
a bargain. Write for other second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, Mass. 











Ww ANTED—Quiet, mild-mannered, active, sober, single man 

“=e eenry = ty dairying, sozee cums £06 i 4 
cares. Permanent job, good wages and advancement. erences 
required. BOX 38h Canajoharie, N. Y. 





NOMPETENT maar wants managership good stock or poul 
C fazms graduate, experienced. “<= 1 veleetaenn. CARR, 4 
horne, Pa. . 


V AGIC Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
a) HARBACU & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








\] INE registered Shorthorns, cheap. JACOB J. DE FORES 
N Desguibuan, N.Y. = 4 ae te 





eo Pastich Brown Ferrets. JAMES A. SWIFT, Akron, 


Will Use It Again. 


Allyn Bros., of Palmyra, N. J., in writing 
about the Farmers’ Exchange column _ of The 
Agriculturist, say, “Your paper is all right 
and we prize it highly. Expect to use it again 
before long.’’ 











as last year and very 
seed grown. None sold and no old in grow- 
ers’ kands, Late planted was affected some 
by drouth.——A big acreage is generally re- 
ported in York Co. No sales of the the 
growing crop and none expected until win- 
ter. Last year’s crop brought 5 to 6%c for 
best grades and 1 to 2c for fillers—In 
Tioga Co, two-thirds the crop in the barns, 
Season very dry and the crop smaller in 
zrowth than last year. The yield will he 
about 1500 lbs p a. 
Tobacco Notes. 

In the June report of the Fla bd of agr, 
the only counties credited with raising toe. 
baceo this year are Bradford, Columbia, 
Escambia, Gadsden, Polk, Santa Rosa, 
Sumpter and Suwanee, 

Rains late last month greatly improved 
the tebacco outlook in Prince Edward Co, 
Va. Early set is ripe and being put in 
the barns rapidly. There will be some fine 
tobacco but a short crop. The planting - 
was rather below the average, 


little Havana 
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Empire State’s Great Fair. 





SUCCESSFUL OPENING—BIG DISPLAYS WELL AR- 
RANGED—FRUIT EXHIBIT ESPECIALLY FINE— 
STOCK BARNS CROWDED. 


The proverbial rain which so commonly 
greets the opening of the New York state 
fair at Syracuse was absent Sept 4, when 
the gates were first thrown open to visit- 
ors. The usual dullness of the first day was 
not apparent this year. Monday being a 
holiday, large crowds were expected, and 
exhibitors were required to have their dis- 
plays in good order from the very first. Of 
course a few were behindhand, as will al- 
ways be the case, but the greater part of 
the fair was in first-class condition. And 
the visitor was well repaid for his first 
day’s attendance. Everything was fresh 
ahd at its best. The crowds, while big, were 
not sufficiently large to interfere with a 
careful examination of exhibits. 

ALL DEPARTMENTS FULL. 


Much to the surprise of those who know 
how severe the drouth has been in many 
parts of New York, the displays of farm 
produce, fruits and vegetables were un- 
usually full. Supt Dawley of the department 
of:fruits says that the quality of orchard 
products is better than it has been for years. 
From 12,000 to 13,000 plates were on the ta- 
bles, and a number of exhibits, which were 
outclassed beyond doubt, were not. dis- 
played because of a lack of room. The west- 
ern New York horticultural society made a 
fine showing of fruits. The eastern society 
was also represented. A very instructive 
exhibit from the Geneva experiment station 
was much admired. The careful classifica- 
tion and labeling made it possible to com- 
pare the varieties bein~ grown at the sta- 
tion. Individual exhibits were excellent 
and will be more ful.y oted next week. 

If any part of the fair ha: felt the effects 
of the drouth it is the vegetable display. 
But even here one would not suspect any 
very serious injury to market gardeners if 
the showing in the farm produce section is 
a criterion. Ed Van Allen, for example, 
shows 480 varieties of vegetables, Mr Mur- 
phy has a very large display, while the 
other exhibitors have showings that are 
highly creditable. The display of cut flow - 
ers and potted plants was simply magnifi- 
cent, every bit of available space taken, 
and this part of the horticultural building 
the most attractive spot on the grounds. 

The display of farm implements was 
good, but not as large as in former years. 
Threshers and steam engines were display- 
ed by the Birdsell Co of Auburn and the 
Geiser Mfg Co of Waynesboro, Pa; harvest- 
ing machinery, D. M. Osborne & Co of Au- 
burn, and the Johnston Harvester Co of 
Vatavia; plows, harrows, cultivators, etc, 
Chilled Plow Co of Syracuse, American Har- 
row Co of Detroit, Ward Plow Co of Batavia. 
Mast, Foos & Co of Springfield, O, P. P. Mast 
& Co of Springfield, O; feed cutters, tread 
nowers, etc, Appleton Mfg Co of Batavia 
‘ll; wire fences, Page’s Woven Wire Fence 
“o of Adrian, Mich, American Steel Wire Cu 
cf Chicago, Frost Wire Fence Co of Cleve- 
land, O, Cyclone Wire Fence Co of Holly, 
Mich, 

WITH THE LIVE STOCK. 

In this department no class of stock was 
as well represented as poultry. The large 
pouliry building was crowded, Every coop 
was occupied and more than a dozen entries 
had to be provided for elsewhere. It was 
- idle boast of Supt T. F. McGrew that the 

isplay was never better. Even a hurried 
glance through the building would con- 
vince anyone that an unusually fine lot of 
fowls were on exhibition. Every class 
was represented, but Plymouth. Rocks, 
Wyandots and Leghorns were the 
most numerous of the general  pur- 
pose fowls, while Polish, Bantams 
and games led in the ornamental class. 
M. T. Burn of Tilsonburg, Ont, showed 
more fowls than any other exhibitor, he 
having entries in nearly all classes, par- 
ticularly of ornamentals. F. W. Church of 
Belgium showed a fine lot of Wyandots, as 
did elso J. F. Hopkins of Caughdenoy, Elm- 
wood farm, Weston, N J, had a splendid 
showing of bantams. 

The cattle barns showed the effect of the 
revival of the beef industry and the con- 
finued profitableness of the dairy breeds. 
Shorthorns were represented by the famous 
herd developed by Aaron Barber of Avon. 

3 








AMONG..THE FARMERS 


The white-faced beef cattle were much 
more numerous, Herefords being shown by 
F. A. Nave of Attica, Ind, Murray Boocock 
of. Keswick, Va, G. W. Miiliken of Youngs- 
town, O, Clem Graves of Bunker Hill, Ind, 
George B. Conley of Marshall, Mich. Thomas 
Mattinson, Jr, of South Charleston, O, 
F. E. Stewart of Espy exp sta and James 
Blair of Hartstown, Pa, each showed herds 
cf Aberdeen-Angus, Devons were exhibited 
by A. S. Worden of Ulysses, Pa, J. Hil- 
jon & Bro of New Scotland, B. F. Jones of 
South Montrose, Pa. In the strictly dairy 
breeds the largest numbers of cattle were 
Holsteins, followed by Ayrshires, with Jer- 
seys third in point of numbers. This splen- 
did showing was drawn principally from 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. $ 

The showing of draft horses was small. 
The main exhibits of Clydes and Shires 
were made by Smiths & Powell Co and Skiff 
Bros of Syracuse; Percherons, P. B. Wilson 
of Kuckville, Averill & Gregory of Syracuse 
and Smiths & Powell Co. There were quite 
a number of French coach, a sprinkling of 
Cleveland bays and carriage horses in gen- 
eral. In point of numbers Shetland: ponies 
led, with L. D. Atwater of Waverly, E. F. 
Hawley of Pittsford, J. F: Converse & Co of 
Woodville leading exhibitors. The horse 
industry, while improving, has not revived 
as completely as some other branches of 
farming. * ~ ‘ 

In the sheep pens there was close com- 
petition in many classes. Shropshires made 
the best showing, the famous flocks of G. 
Howard Davison of Millbrook, George Allen 
of Allerton, Ill, Folly farm of Abington, 
Pa, and L. D. Rumsey of Lewiston were 
pitted against one another. For Oxford 
prizes, William Empie of. Minaville, C. B. 
Bowen of Attica and’ A. Bordwell of Fargo 
were chief contestants. P. Stuyvesant of 
Allamuchy, N J, showed a splendid flock of 
Dorsets. Delaine Merinos were numerous, 
while Leicesters, Lincolns and Cheviots 
were well represented. 

In the swine exhibit few had cause for 
complaint... White hogs—Chester Whites, 
Cheshires and Yorkshires—formed the bulk 
of the display, while there was a fair show- 
ing of Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Essex and 
Duroc-Jerseys. 

The agricultural society was as well 
pleased with the opening days of the 1899 
fair as were the visitors. Everything was 
in good shape, the weather was clear and 
cool, the early attendance large. 


NEW YORK. 








Woodhull, Steuben Co, Sept 4—Hay was 
gathered in very good condition. Wheat, 
barley and oats are all harvested and the 
yield was good, unusually so for so dry a 
season. The apple outlook is fair and corn 
looks well. Buckwheat needs rain and will 
probably be very light. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co, Sept 4—The long 
drouth has been a’ great detriment to all 
crops, especially in the northern part of the 
town, where only two good rains have fal- 
len since the month of May. Pastures and 
meadows are as brown as if they had been 
burned. Farmers are having to feed cattle. 
Hay was a good crop. Oats were light and 
wheat good, but corn is not earing well. 
Bartlett pears about half a crop, and of 
poor quality. Winter apples scarce. Early 
potatoes of good quality, but few in a hill. 
Tobacco not a very good crop. 


Paris, Sept 4—-Owing to the prolonged 
drouth crops are only about 40 per cent 
cf an average crop. The canning factory 
has put up over 300,000 cans of peas and 
about 300,000 cans of beans. Corn canning 
began Aug 27. Although the corn is only 
a partial crop, it is better than could have 
heen expected in such dry weather. 


Whitesville, Alleghany Co, Sept 4—The 
hay crop in this section was nearly an 
average one of excellent quality, and secur- 
ed it's good condition. Buckwheat and pota- 
toes will be light crops. Oats and corn are 
good. Some farmers who have threshed 
report as high as 50 bu of. oats per acre. 
Apples will be about half of an average 
crop. Good yearlings are bringing $20 per 
head. 

Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co, Sept 
f—This part of the state has suffered severe 
drouth for the past-month. Many wells and 
streams have dried up, Cattle are consider- 





ably affected -by an epidemic which makes 
thern blind. In most cases the animal will 
regain its sight after a few days, but in 
some cases the disease has caused per- 
marent blindness and occassionally death. 
Crops are looking fair. Potatoes will be 
somewhat short on account of the drouth, 
but are of good quality. There is a fair crop 
of apples, but hardly up to the usual qual- 
ity. Stock is scarce and high, especially 
beef cattle. The price of pork on foot is 
the highest it has been for a number of 
years, 


Glen, Montgomery Co, Sept 4—Harvest is 


over, with a fairly good crop of both hay 
and oats of excellent quality. Late crops 
have suffered from lack of moisture, and 
everything is very dry. Pastures are dry- 
ing up fast, and farmers who do not have 
fodder corn to feed their cows find them 
shrinking in milk very much. The cream- 
ery here is doing well, and a skimming sta- 
tion is now being built at Mill Point, three 
miles from here. There is a scarcity of fruit 
in this vicinity, there beins practically no 
apples, pears or plums. Berries were a goed 
crop. Some farmers are pressing new hay 
for market. Sales are slow. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, -Sept 4—The 
drouth has been severe, and yet crops are 
looking better than in the northern part of 
the state. Threshing oats progresses. A 
great amount of corn sowed, which will 
help out*the short crop of hay. The first 
shipment of grapes was made two weeks 
ago and the quality was very nice. But for 
the rot this year’s crop would be fine. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, Sept 4—The 
most protracted drouth ever known here 
has prevailed. The ground has not been thor- 
oughly soaked since the snow left. Pastures 
and meadows are parched and cows have 
nearly dried up. Farmers are compelled to 
feed stock. Some are harvesting their corn 
for fodder. Potatoes must be next to noth- 
ing. Forest fires in south part of the coun- 
ty are very serious and have threatened 
Tupper: Lake village and junction. There is 
a fair call for sheep and lambs at $3 to 3.50. 
Calves sell for 5 each. Cows that sold in 
June for 40 can now be bought for 25. Grass 
seed sown in spring came up well, but is 
now dried up and dead. Buckwheat blasted. 
Field and fodder corn promises less than 
half the usual crop. 


Augusta, Oneida Co, Sept 5—The oat crop 


is a good one, yielding from 35 to 50 bu per 
acre. The drouth has nearly ruined buck- 
wheat, and potatoes will not be more than 
half a crop. The Vernon corn factory has 
started up, but the crop is 50 per cent short. 
Pastures are the driest they have been for 
wears and many farmers are drawing water 
for stock. Most every farmer has a few 
apples this year. 


South Richland, Oswego Co, Sept 4.—Hay 
was a good crop generally. Oats are a good 
yield. Potatoes are very small and very 
few in a hill. Crops have suffered from 
drouth. Small fruits are very abundant. 
Cows are sh.‘inking and many farmers are 
feeding to keep up the flow of milk. Cows 
bring a good price. Young cattle are being 
picked up. 


Lock Sheldrake, Sullivan Co, Sept 5.— 
Some farmers have just finished haying and 
the crop is fully a third short of a full av- 
erage. Potatoes are a big crop, while ap- 
ples are short. Corn and oats are good, and 
buckwheat fair. Butter is 18 to 20c per Ib, 
eggs 22 per doz. S. R. Divine is: filling his 
large silo with corn. There have been a 


great many city boarders in this county 
this year, more than ever before. 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Sept 5—The 


drouth is still unbroken; pastures are seared 
and brown, and ecattle are being fed as in 
winter. Many farmers, fearful of the high 
price of fodder, are reducing their stock. 


Streams and creeks are dry. Corn and 
buckwheat are suffering badly. Potatoes 
are yielding fairly well and are of good 
quality. Fruit of all kinds, excepting 


berries, light. The Ballston fair attracted 
a large crowd. Some days the grounds were 
fairly packed with people. The feature of 
the exhibits was the poultry, which was ex- 
cellent. There were some fine specimens of 
Holstein cattle, also of heavy porkers. The 
flora: and fruit and vegetable displays were 
very poor. While there was much that was 








good, the general opinion seems to be that 
it might have been better that the county 
is capable of greater effort. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Moorestown, Burlington Co—Rains have 
been abundant, in fact a very wet spell 
followed the previous extreme of drouth. 
It was very. hot here the first week 
in- Aug, with great humidity, making 
it very hard for man and beast to work in 
the field. Such conditions followed 
by copious showers have set vegetation to 
growing very rapidly, particularly the sec- 
ond crop of grass which bids fair to large- 
ly make up for the short crop of hay.. All 
available ground is being planted with 
catch crops to help out the feed for the 
winter, such as millet, fodder corn, oats and 
peas, etc, all of which are making very 
rapid growth. Some few reports of pota- 
toes rotting are heard, and farmers are 
anxious to get them out as soon as they 
are ripe enough to store. They are over 
half a crop, and in some cases not that. 
Corn is above the average, condition now 
fully 110 per cent. Apples a very heavy 
crop, and where the orchards have been 
properly taken care of and sprayed the 
quality is cf the best; prices are low, best 
quality selling at 30 to 35c per 5-bu basket. 
Canners are paying 10e for inferior grades 
and there are some reports of large lots 
being closed out at 5c, net-enough to pay 
for gathering. Pears are very light, except- 
ing the Kieffer, for which this neighborhood 
is favorable. Some orchards of this varie- 
ty are overloaded and trees breaking down 
with the weight of fruit. Not enough 
peaches for home consumption. Threshing 
is being pushed as_ rapidly as possible; 
the grain is of extra fine quality but the 
yield is quite light. Heads well filled, but 
the straw was quite thin in most places, 
owing to being winter killed. Most farm- 
ers are selling right from the machine at 
68c, being afraid to keep it for fear of the 
grain moth which made such havoc last 
year. The millers seem very willing to 
buy and'‘store at above prices. One miller 
h:3 2000 bu in one bin and is still buying all 
that is offered, believing it will at least go 
no lower. Owing to the dry weather early 
in the season poultry have done remarkably 
well and good prices are still maintained. 
Spring chickens bring from ;18 to 20c per 
bu, eggs 18 to 20c per doz. 

Fighting Oleo—Something is being done 
to suppress the sale of oleo in New Jersey. 
In July four cases of a legal sale were on 
trial; one was convicted, two appealed to 
the superior court and one was acquitted. 
™here are 10 or 12 other cases pending. The 
sale of oleo in the state seems to be increas- 
ing rather than otherwise; the law of N J 
allows the sale for what it is, that is in 


packages marked “oleomargarine,’” with 
the name and address of the seller. The 
has been 


prosecution of oleo law cases 
greetly handicapped by the ruling of N J 
eourts to the effect that oleo when colored 
yelluw without the addition of outside ma- 
terial to produce the color, could not be 
prohibited. Some of the manufacturers 
heve devised a secret process which evades 
the letter of the law. Oleo which is color- 
ed by annotto or other materials can be 
seized and the-seller fined. Thus, two 
samples may be of about the same shade 
of yellow, but only one lot shows by 
analysis the presence of outside coloring 
inatter and only this lot is liable to a fine. 


A Grangers’ Picnic—A _ perfect day 
brought out a host of grangers and their 
friends in Morris, Essex and Union coun- 
ties ior their 19th annual August picnic at 
Swinefield Bridge on the Passaic. A con- 
servative estimate placed the attendance at 
10,000. A feature of the day was the music 
furnished by the boys of the Newark City 
home band, from that institution at 
Verona. In the afternoon Edmund Brad- 
dock, master of the state grange, spoke of 
the benefits derived by farmers from that 
order and urged all to unite with it. Frank- 
lin Dye, sec’y of the N J state board of agri- 
culture, followed with a characteristic ad- 
dress in which he spoke of the new condi- 
tion which confronts farmers, to which 
they must adapt themselves by using bet- 
ter methods. He said farmers should take 
more pride in their homes and their sur- 
roundings, have-better roads and schools 
and work. together. Ex-Judge Cutler of 
Mérristown followed-on The- interdepend- 
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ence of city and country, producer and con- 
sumer. Farmers, he said, could secure 
needed legislation if they would go before 
the lawmakers as a: thoroughly organized 
body, but can accomplish but little as indi- 
viduals. He called particular attention to 
the large amount of personal property 
which under the present laws entirely es- 
caped taxation and the need of reform in 
that direction. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





West Chester, Chester Co, Sept 5—Farm- 
ers are beginning to take out potatoes, and 
the general reports indicate few in a hill 
with a fair quality; some are selling at 50 to 
60c per bu. Late planted corn will be a 
large crop, but few fields will be fit to cut 
this month, as the corn is green now. Milk 
is in good demand and the price has ad- 
vanced. The Charles Hires condensery is 
running wagons to haul milk from West 
Chester and Downingtown to their plant at 
Malvern. The dairymen have laid in large 

uantities of feed for winter; they think 
that the prices are as low now as they will 
be. The outbreak of anthrax among cattle 
in this county alarms the dairymen here. 
The state authorities are making. persistent 
efforts to check the spread of this conta- 
gious disease, and the bodies are burned. 
Fall seeding will soon begin; some farmers 
will seed this week. The acreage of wheat 
will not be any larger. than usual. In fact, 
if it were not for the straw the acreage 
would be decreased. Pastures are fairly 
good. 


The Pennsylvania State Fair—The first 


exhibition of the Pa state fair association 
will be held at Bethlehem, Sept 12-15, and 
promises to be a marked success. Since the 
granting of the charter, last March, the 
association has been engaged in fixing up 
its grounds, which are well located within 
city limits, within easy access of.all steam 
roads and with three trolley lines direct to 
the entrance of the grounds. The build- 
ings are commodious and convenient, de- 
signed for the comfort of exhibitors and 
visitors alike. A splendid list of premiums 
is offered, and good entries have been re- 
ceived. Horse races will be one of the at- 
tractions. 


Additional Prod uce Markets. 





At Albany, tomatoes are very plentiful 
and have sold as low as 10c p bu, squash 
75c@$1 p bbl, celery 1 p dz bchs, turnips 
60@65c p bbl, red onions 65@70c p bu, yellow 
75@80c, potatoes 1 50 p bbl, cabbage 2@2 25 
p 100, muskmelons 1@1 50 Dp bbl. watermel- 
ons 6@8 p 100, pears 75c@2 p bbl. Fresh eggs 
19@20c p dz, chickens 11@12c p lb 1 w, 12@ 
13c d w, turkeys 10@l1lc 1 w, 11%@18c d w. 
ducks and geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 15@1i6c p dz, 
fowls 8c p lb 1 w, 10c dad w, broil- 


ers 10c 1 w, veals 5%@6c 1 w, 8@ 
9¢ dw, beef... dressed 5@650 p 100 
Ibs .pork 4 50@5 50. Potatoes 50@60c p 


bu, onions 65@75c, tomatoes 40@50c, beets 
2@4c p bch, carrots 3c, cucumbers -75c@1 p 
100 lbs, cabbage 2c p lb. Hay 9@11 p ton, oat 
straw 4@5, oats 25@30c p bu, corn 40c. 

At Buffalo, the week opened with a firm 
eattle market, receipts 150 cars. Shipping 
steers $4 75@5 75, stock cattle 3 75@4 40. 
Hogs 5@_0c lower, Monday’s supply 80 dou- 


ble decks. Pigs 4 60@4 65, yorkers 4 65@ 
480, mediums 4 70@4 75, heavy droves 
4 60@4 65. The 30 cars sheep received Mon- 


Jely 3 85@4 25; 
Veal 


day sold at strong prices, 
lambs were 25c higher, or 6 15@6 35. 
calves Slow unless choice ~+ 6 75@7 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle substantially steady 
as quoted last week, Monday’s supply 110 
cars. Hog mari:et rather slow, receipts 
Monday 40 double decks, medium $4 65@4 70, 
heavy 4 5004 60, yorkers 4 60@ 4 75. Choice 
natives show a decline of 10@15c from last 


week. Sheep market strong, Monday’s re- 
ceipts 10 cars. Good to choice quotable at 
4@4 50, lambs 4 50@5 75. Veal calves in 


fair demand at 5@7 50. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Sept 4—Although there was 
another advance in prices to-day the mar- 
ket presented a very quiet appearance, 
which was attributed partly to the fact 
that it was Labor day, and some salesmen 
were otherwise engaged. The sales were 
»rincipally the make of the second 
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and third weeks in August, ‘more per- 
haps on the third than the second, as fac- 
tcries are sold down pretty close, being 
tempted each week by the advance in price. 
fhe country is exceedingly dry, showers 
being very local in character and not af- 
fecting the general conditions of food and 
yield, It was generally understood some 
time kefore the closing of the market that 
ile would be the ruling price for both large 
and small sixes. The only variations from 
this were 10%c for a few lots of large white, 
10%c for the only small whites quoted, and 
11%c for 6 lots of small colored. Everything 
else was lic. This is 4c higher than a year 
ago, 2%c. higher than two years ago, and 
2%c higher than three years ago. One 
lot of large colored sold on the curb at 11% ce, 
$ lots ditto at 11%c, and several other lots 
of small colored at 11%c. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 5960 bxs at llc; large white, 700 at 
10%c. 716 at llc; small white 270 at 
164%c: small colored, 2075 at llc, 420 at 11%c. 
Total 10,141 bxs against 7714 one year ago, 
und 1921 two years ago when factory men 
held over on account of a decline. Sales of 
creamery butter were 127 pkgs at 22c, and 
1l at 23c. 


At Little Falls, the sales were: Large 
<olored, 278 bxs at 10%c, 60 at 10%c, 92 at llc, 
102 at p t; small white and colored, 3778 at 
tlc, small colored, 120 at.11%c. Total 4430 
bxs. A few pkgs of dairy butter were ped- 
c€led eround town at 21@22c. 


The Milk Market. 


The formation in New England of the 
Milk Producers’ Co, seeking to better the 
condition in the territory contiguous to 
Boston, may result in a change this fall 
in the method of fixing the winter price. 
A large part of the farmers and shippers 
identified with the N E milk producers’ 
union have taken stock in the N E produc- 
ers’ company, a corporation through which 
they hope to sell the milk to better advan- 
tage, either to the present Boston contract- 
ors and dealers or to others. If this new 
company in treating with the contractors 
fails to make a satisfactory deal, either 
with them or with other buyers, the situa- 
tion may be complicated, causing great un- 
certainty among producers and distribu- 
tors. The problem in N E is the same that 
it is here in the country contiguous to N Y 
city, the keeping down of the surplus. 





At New York, the milk exchange has ad- 
varced the price 4c from Sept 1 to the 
basis of 24%c p qt, although farmers in very 
many instances do not net this figure on 
shipments. The advance is granted owing 
to falling off in supply back in the coun- 
try. The surplus price is $1.29 p can of 40 
ats. ~ 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Sept 4 were as fol- 
lows: : 





Fiuid Con- 

- milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,825 1,823 445 
N Y Central. 1,282 107 32 
N Y. Ont & Wesi, 29.478 1,846 _ 
West Shore, 8,827 852 203 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,673 161 70 
N Y & Putnam, 3.661 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 —_ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,339 784 — 
Long Isiand, 21 ~ ~ 
N J Central, 1.792 35 
HRT Co, 2.772 98 - 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ _— 
Tota) receipts. 153,089 5.918 1,036 
Daily av this week, 21,870 845 148 
Daily av last week, 21,990 919 166 
Cor week last year, 23,490 762 i760 





The Spotting Trust Monopoly Crushed. 

The decision of Judge Townsend, ren- 
dered at New Haven, last week, will be a 
valuable precedent in the future and his 
decision has also braced up growers to 
the great possibilities of co-operative ac- 
tion. The decision says ‘The only claim of 
utility, except to deceive, on which the 
patent can possibly be sustained, is that 
its precess may promote the burning qual- 
ities of the leaf. * * * Farmer Du Bon 
or the other farmer spotters, did not use a 
combustion producing agent, therefore did 
not é+mfringe the patent or in any way give 
the patent validity.’”” Judge Townsend or- 
dered the bill dismissed: Growers are do- 
ing but very little spotting this year, as 
the preponderance of testimony is that it 
does not pay. 
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THE GRAIN 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


TRADE. 




















Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899) 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ......... -70 68 31 31%} .2 20% 
New York ...... 74%! .7 37g] .354q| .26 28 
Boston coon] = -- 41 3844} 31 32 
_ oe ae 69%} 674%; .33 314_| .20%) .21 
8t Louis......... 6944) .6844| .30 ‘ 21 -21Y%, 
Minneapolis ...| .68 | .62 29 |} .28%4) .21 21% 
London ......... 84 | 82 45 43 _— _ 





At Chicago, weakness has prevailed in the 
wheat market much of the time, prices sag- 
ging ic or more to the basis of 69%c for 
Sept and 71%c for Dec, subsequently re- 
covering a trifle. Influences for the most 
part were bearish. Of prime importance, 
the receipts at northwestern centers induc- 
ed free selling on the part of those who 
had previously bought for a profit. Nor 
did the foreign situation help any. Exports 
were fairly liberal, but that is an old story, 


forcign markets exhibited little stamina, 
ruling firm and weak by turn. 
The receipts of wheat at winter and 


spring wheat markets for nine weeks, July 
1 to Aug 28, with comparisons, as compiled 
by the Cincinnati Price Current show an 
aggregate of 40,540,000 bu in '99, 24,532,000 bu in 
798, 35,666,000 bu in *97. Of the amount first 
named, substantially 24 millions are spring 
wheat, against 10 corresponding period one 
year ago, and 17% millions in ’97. In other 
words, the movement of spring wheat this 
year, notably in Minneapolis and Duluth, is 
very much heavier than one or two years 
ago. Total receipts of winter and spring 
during the corresponding period in ’92 were 
58,844,000 bu. 

The corn market continues a listless af- 
fair, speculative interest only moderate, 
cash movement large but not of a charac- 
ter to create much comment. The under- 
ton- is one of comparative steadiness, par- 
ticularly deferred deliveries, with Dec 
around 28%c p bu, May 29%«c. 

The demand for oats has been moderate 
put not urgent. Prices without important 
change, No 2 for Sept delivery a little above 
and below 20c p bu. Moderate quantities 
are taken for export account and the do- 
mestic demand is fairly good. Dec has sold 
liberally, a shade under 20c and May around 
21%c, 

Rye has sympathized with wheat market, 
quict and generally dull, export demand 
small. No 2 cash 54@55c p bu, No 3 53 
@53%6ec. . 

F!axseed has ruled somewhat steadier at 
existing high prices, deferred deliveries 
easy in tone, but cash offerings restricted. 
No i $1 17@1 18 p bu, northwestern slight 
premium, Dec 1 03@1 04. 

Barley firm under a good demand and 
somewhat restricted offerings, although it 
us the time of year for these to increase. 
Quciations cover a range of 35@43c p bu 
for common new to choice old. 

Offerings of timothy seed larger, market 
rather easy in tone, futures neglected. Good 
to choice $2 20@2 35 p ctl, prime Sept de- 
livery 2 35@2 40. Clover inactive with new 
seed for Oct delivery nominally 7 25@7 50 
p ct. 

At New York, grain markets quiet, a fair 
movement on export account, undertone one 
of general easiness. In the lack of special 
incentive, values are just now controlled 
very largely by the situation in the west. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899] 1898} 1899] 1898] 1899] 1898 
Chicago. P 100 Ibs . . | 6.50] $5.65| $4.80! $4.05] $5.00) $4.60 
New York ...........] 6.25] 5.60| 4.90} 4.15) 5.25) 4.90 
NA 5s anda wae | 6.25) 5.50} 5.00) 4.00} 5.00) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... | 6.00) 5.35) 4.70) 3.95, 4.85) 4.40 
Pittsburg ............| 6.00] 5.50) 4.95) 4.15 4.50| 4.65 











At Chicago, strictly prime cattle continue 
to sell at top prices, but common to medium 
grades are weaker in tone. Receipts con- 
tinue liberal and up to the close of Aug 
show a decrease for the eight months of 
‘99 of scant 20,000; in other words, recent 
heavy shipments from the country are 
doing much to make up earlier deficiencies 
in supplies. Under these conditions the mar- 
ket is naturally somewhat unsettled. The 
agitation of higher prices that. consumers 





‘at producing sections. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


are obliged to pay, particularly in the east, 
has temporarily hurt the outlet for dressed 
beef. bs 
Fancy beef steers. 


Good to extra, 1150 to 20@ 325 
1450 Lbs. 5 25@5 90 Feeders. heavy, 400@ 465 
Com to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to lbs, 4 00@ 560 
450@5 00 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 525 

Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 00 
heifers, 450@5 50 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 


Fair to good cows, 3 5@es 2 

Tre hog market has lacked particular an- 
imation, in many instances ruling 10@l5c 
lower. No new developments have taken 
place, arrivals including a good many 
rather inferior droves. Sales covering wide 
range of $4 30@4 85 for coarse heavy to se- 
lected medium and light weights. 

The sheep trade is rather irregular, buy- 
ers discriminating sharply. The shipping 
cemand on eastern account has proved 
somewhat indifferent, this hurting prices. 
Good to choice western and native sheep 
$4@4 50, poor to fair 2 25@3 75, lambs 4@ 
6 25 

At New York, cattle quiet, buyers ob- 
jecting to outside prices, market without 
important change. Good to choice beeves 
quotable at $4 75@6. Veal calves steady at 
5@8 for poor to choice. Hogs steady at 


4 70@4 90, market quiet. Sheep market 
rather dull, common to prime 2 75@4 75, 
lambs 5@6. 


The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, common and medium horses 


iower, while the better grades have ruled 
steacy. A good many buyers represented 
on both home and export account. 


Express and heavy draft, ‘ $50@260 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50.@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200 a 625 
Drivers, 60@ 600 
Saddle horses, 65200 
General purpose, 30@ 60 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. * 


The Butter Market. 

Novelty and special animation are lacking 
in the butter trade, prices ruling substan- 
tially steady. While the market has been 
withecut particular activity, no difficulty 
has been experienced in moving fine and 
fancy grades of creamery and dairy but- 
ter. The choice western creameries are 
prime favorites in the eastern markets, and 
desirable makes from Ia, Wis, Minn, etc, 
compete sharply in New York and Boston 
with the output of northern N E and York 
state. Poor pasturage in N Y has resulted 
in a further shrinkage in the supply of milk 
and output of butter. 

New York State—At Buffalo, prime west- 
ern emy 20@2I1c, prints 22c. 

At New York, chvice creamery sells 
readily, Western extra cmy 21@21%c p Ib, 
firsts 19@20%c, seconds 18@19c, thirds 16% 
@17%c, N Y extra cmy 20%@2Ic, firsts 19%@ 
zuc, thirds to seconds 16%@19c, N Y. fcy 
dairy. half firkin tubs 19c, firsts 174%@18%c. 
Welsh tubs 17%@18c, western imt cmy 16% 
@lic, factory 14@15%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, Elgin cmy 21@22c p 
lb, Chio 18c, dairy 12%@13c. 

At Boston, no decided change. Vermont 
and N H extra creamery assorted sizes 21% 
@22c p Ib, northern N Y 21%c, western 21 
@21%c, northern creamery firsts 19@20c, 
castern 19% @20%e, western 19@20c, seconds 
164%@17i*ec, Vt extra dairy 19@19%c, N Y 18 
@1S%c, firsts 16@17c, seconds 14@1l5c, low 
grades 13c, western dairy 14@1l5c, imt cmy 
15¢c, Jadles 138@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, easier, 
with best western cmy 20%@2ic p Ib, prints 
22@25c. 

Marytand—At Baltimore, best cmy 21@ 
22c, imt 17@18c, cmy prints 22@238c. 

At Chicago, a good movement at current 
quotations. Extra cmy 20@20%%c p lb, coid 
storage cmy 19%2@20c, cmy firsts 18@18%c, 
secords 154%@16%c, thirds 144%.@15c, imt cmy 
15@16c, fey dairy 17c, firsts 15c, ladles 13% 
@l4c, packing stock 13c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A veritable boom has overtaken the 
cheese market, prices now being 3c higher 
than at the beginning of Aug. For once the 
big markets, such as New York and Chi- 
cago, are controlled largely by the situation 
In the heavy cheese 
territory of New York pasturage has fail- 
ed, a big shrinkage in the milk flow re- 
sulting, this having its immediate effect 
upon the output of cheese. In Wis there is 
also an undercurrent of confidence on the 
part of manufacturers and no effort is made 
to force sales. Canadian and foreign mar- 








kets are uniformly strong, and while our 


exports are relatively small the fact 
that England wantsea good deal of Cana- 
dian cheese helps the situation. Moderate 
quantities of cheese have been taken in 
the east for export at llc p 1b, with liberal 
sales of finest to the home trade at 11@11%4c 
in the east and 10@10%c in the west. The 
continued strength in the English markets 
has been a potent influence in shaping 
values on this side; during July and Aug 
cheese advanced about 25 per cent in Liver- 
vocl. Montreal is exporting enormous quan- 
tities to England, making heavy drafts 
upon Canadian stocks, Eastern and west- 
ern trade centers are selling liberal quain- 
tities of cheese to the south, to be delivered 
later in the season. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fancy full 
crear 10@10%c. 

At New York, generally active. N Y full 
cream ch large white llc p Ib, good to prime 
10@10%c, ch large colored 10%c, good 
to prime 104%@10%c, common to fair 9@10c, 
ch small colored 11%4c, white llc, good to 
prime 104,@10%c, common to fair 9@10c, 
light skims 9%c, part skims 8%@9c, full 
skims 4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm un- 
der light offerings, N Y full cream 10%@llic, 
Ohio flats 10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
11%@11%c p lb, Ohio small 10%@l1c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prime to choice fam- 
ily favorite 1046c p lb, Ohio flat 10%c, twins 
21lk%e. 

At Boston, further firmness the rule. Best 


\ northern twins 11@11\%c p lb, under grades 


usual discount, N Y full cream, small extra 


1l%4%c p lb, firsts 91%46@10%c, seconds 8@ 
9c, Vt small extra lic, firsts 9%@10%c, 


seconds 8@9c, sage cheese 9144@10%c, west- 
ern extra twins 10@10%c, Ohio flats 10c. 


The price of milk as set by directors on 
the Chicago milk producers’ union is 90c per 
8-gal can for Sept and 95c for Oct, delivered 
en piatform in Chicago.—_[E. M. Eaton, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL [IARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car.or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, quiet, fair demand for York 
state apples. Choice to fancy ’99 evaporat- 
ed apples 8%@814c p lb, common to good 
6@7%4c, chops 2@2\%c, cores and skins 1%@ 
1%¢. Evaporated ’99 raspberries 11@11%c p 
lb, sun-dried 10@llc, blackberries 4@4%c, 
cherries 10c. 








Eggs. 

At New York, usual activity. Fey nearby 
selected white 20c p dz, mixed 18@19c, av 
best, loss off 18c, western candled 16%@ 
i7c, firsts 17c, seconds 13@14c, checks and 
dirties $2 25@3 60 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal, market 
generally steady. Nearby and Cape fancy 
21@22c p dz, choice fresh eastern 17@18c, 
fair to good do 15@l6c, Vt and N H choice 
fresh 17@18c, western selected 16@16%c, do 
fair to good 14@1l5c. 

It is generally agreed among dealers in 
the large cities and country points of ac- 
cumulation that stocks of eggs are very 
liberal. Some estimate several hundred 
thousand cases (30 doz each) greater than a 
year ago. These eggs will come on the 
market during the autumn and early win- 
ter At present requirements are made up 
from current country shipments of fresh 
stock, 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York; usual demand. Fall pippin 


apples $1 25@1 50 p bbl, Alexander 1 50@ 
2 50, poor to good lots 75c@1 25. Clapp’s 
Favorite pears 1 75@2 25 p bbl, Bartletts 


1 75@3. 
bskt. 


Jersey peaches 75c@1 50 p %-bu 
Plums 20@30c p 8-lb bskt. Del grapes 
50@75c p case, Niagara 50@75c, Moore’s 
Early 30@40c. Huckleberries 5@8c p qt. 
Jersey muskmelons 50@1 25 p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fair demand. Coarse corn- 
meal 73@74c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 85c, 
grits 90c, winter bran $15@17 p ton, spring 
14 75@15 25, middlings higher at 16 50@20 50, 
linseed oil meal 24 50@25, rye feed 80@85c 








p 100 lbs, screenings 55@70c, cottonseed 
_ meal 22 85 p ton. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, no difficulty experienced in 
selling desirable grades. Prime new tim- 
othy hay 85@90c p 100 lbs, No 1 80@82%c, 
No Zz 70@75c, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 55@ 
60c, clover 4V@50c, salt hay 35@40c, no grade 
35@40c, long rye straw 45@55c. 

At Boston, choice lots steady. Prime $15 
@16 p ton, No 1 14@14 50, No 2 11@12, clover 
mixed 8@10, swale hay 6 50@7, rye straw 
9@10, oat straw 6@7. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings abundant. L I fcy 
$1 62@1 70 p bbl, fair 1 25@1 50, N J 1 25, 
yellow sweets 1@1 50 p bbl, and ch Jersey 
1 75@2 50. 

At Boston, a good many from Aroostook, 
market unsettled. Rose and Hebrons, native 
$1 75-p bbl, Aroostook Hebrons 55@60c p bu, 
southern sweets 1 50@2 p bbl. 


Poultry. 


At New York, quiet but steady. Fresh- 
killed iced turkeys 11%@12c p lb, Phila 
chickens, large 16@18c, mixed 13@15c, west- 
ern large, dry-picked 114%2@12c, scalded 11%%c, 
medium 10%@lic, N Y and Pa fowls, good 
to prime 11%@l12c, roosters 7%c, spring 
ducks 15@15%c, geese 17@18c, squabs $1 25 
@2 25 p dz. Live chickens 10%@lilc p Ib, 
fowls llc, roosters 7c, turkeys 10c, ducks 
40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 50, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, including 
western, market quiet. Extra northern and 
eastern fresh-killed fowls 12%c p Ib, broil- 
ers 12@14c, spring ducks 14@16c. Western 
iced turkeys lic p lb, choice large broilers 
12¢c, small do 10@1lic, fowls 10%@lic, roost- 
ers 74%c. Live fowls 10%@lic p lb, roosters 
6@7c, chickens 10@12c. 


Vegetatles. 


At New York, market unsettled. Beets 
75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 1, cauliflower 
2@4 p bbl, cucumbers 50c@1 50 p bbl, pickles 
higher at 1 50@2 p 1000, cabbages 2@3 50 p 
100, celery 10@25c p dz, egg plant 40@65c p 
bbl, green corn 50c@1 p 100, peas 2@2 50 p 
1% bu bag, peppers 40@60c p bbl, yellow 
squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 40@60c, string 
beans 75c@1 p bskt, turnips 50@75c p bbl, 
tomatoes 10@15c p bu bx, onions, Orange 
Co red 50@85c p bag, eastern whitel 50@2 25 
DP bbl, red 1 25. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ°PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, fresh eggs 16c 
p dz, dressed broilers 11@12c p lb, fowls 
934@10%c, live broilers 9@10c, home grown 
potatoes 40@50c p bu, cabbage $3@4 p 100, 
tomatoes 20@30c p bu, table apples 2@2 50 
p bkl, common lots big discount. Moore’s 
Earlv and Worden grapes 9@l1lic p 9-lb bskt. 
T oose hay 12@15 p ton, baled wheat and oat 
straw 5 50@6 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
No 1 timothy hay $14@14 50 p ton, No 1 
mixed 12 50@13, oat straw 6 50@8, straight 
rye straw 9 50@10 50, winter bran 14 75@ 
15 75. No 2 yellow corn in store 3814%4@39c 
p bu, potatoes 45@50c, onions 45@55c, com- 
mon apples 50c@1 p bbl, good to choice 
1 25@1 50, peaches 30c@1 25 p bskt, N Y 
Bartlett pears 2@2 75 p bbl. Fresh eggs, Pa 
and other nearby 16%c p dz, best western 
16%4c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs act- 
ive at 16@i6%c p dz, live spring chickens 
10%c p lb; choice small lic, fowls lic. Com- 
mon apples 50@75c p bbl, table varieties 
$1 50@2, grapes 8@9c for 5-lb bskt, water- 
melons 4@10 p 100. Mixed corn 36% @36%c p 
bu, No 2 white oats 27%@28c, No 1 timothy 
hay 13@13 50 p ton, No 1 clover mixed 12@ 
12 50, winter bran 14@14 50, middlings13 50@ 
14. Prime white potatoes 1@1 25 p bbl, poor 
to common 50@75c, sweets 1@1 50, onions 
40@50c p bu, tomatoes 10@15c, cabbage 1 50@ 
2 50 p 100. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, potatoes in ample 
suprly, home-grown selling at $1@1 10 p 
bbl sweets 1 50@1 75," cabbage 1@1 25, 
onions quotable around 40c p bu, No 2 
mixed corn 34c, No 2 mixed oats 22%4c, No 1 
timothy hay 9 50@10 p ton, bran 12 50@13, 
middlings 13 50@14. Eggs fairly steady at 
11%@12c p dz, southern 10%@lic. Spring 


chickens 8@8'%c p Ib, hens 7%4@8c. Receipts 
cg grapes, melons and other fresh fruits 
liberal. 





CROPS AND MARKETS 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Grading and [Marketing Hops--ll. 








There are some features of a hop that are 
liked or disliked by everyone, though in 
many other particulars what one purchaser 
prefers, another condemns. . Brightness -in 
characteristic color; strong, healthy flavor; 
freedom from disease or .vermin damage, 
proper maturity, clean picking, flakiness, 
softness in texture, abundance ‘of lupulin, 
are all conditions that are appreciated by 
everyone. Yet as to color, that is, whether 
green, yellow or red; or in flavor, whether 
from English, German or other varieties; or 
as to largeness or smallness of the berries, 
these are conditions the like or dislike of 
which is dependent entirely upon one’s own 
fancies, Mold, sour or burnt smell, dirty 
picking, broken and powdered buds, lack of 
lupulin, no flavor and dullness of color are 
consicered defects by everyone. Even as 
to color, there can manifestly be no arbi- 
trary standard. Hops grown in a cloudy 
season in New York state, even with the 
most perfect curing, may come out a sort of 
slate color, instead of the usual bright gold- 
en yellow or greenish yellow characteris- 
tic of state hops in a favorable season; yet 
the hops of the darker hue may be so at- 
tractive in other respects as to command 
top prices. Again, hops of a greenish cast 
or that are “of the green order,” as Wahl- 
burg and the hop men say, may be choice in 
every particular and just the kind that 
‘ake best with certain brewers, Indeed color 
in hops, as in art, seems to be largely a 
matter of taste and habit, some people 
wanting one shade, some another. 

The chief contention is as to what con- 
stitutes a choice hop. No doubt this is ac- 
counted for to a large extent by the fail- 
ure to distinguish between the use of the 
word as an adjective or as a noun. For 
example, in contracting for a growing crop, 
it is evident that the term is used as a 
noun, and in this sense it would signify a 
hop which is to be chosen or selected. In 
this case the hops might prove to be choice 
hops of a certain growth and yet not pos- 
sess that perfection of color, freedom from 
mold or vermin, damage or impurities, and 
that perfect cure which may be implied 
by the adjective “choice” or “fancy.” To 
some this distinction may appear subtle, 
but an illustration will prove that it may 
be vital. 

In the spring of 1897, an Oregon hop 
grower sold by contract to a merchant his 
growing crop of hops, which he guaranteed 
to be choice. Unfortunately the 1897 hop 
crop of Oregon was blighted and every sam- 
ple showed traces of the blight, or ‘“‘mold,” 
as it is termed in this country. However 
the varticular lot of hops in question were 
as good as any tuat were grown in Oregon 
that season, and were manifestly therefore 
such hops as would have been selected or 
chosen by an expert who wanted the first 
quality of 1897 Oregon hops. Therefore they 
were choice hops, using the word choice as 
a noun and constituted a good delivery on 
the part of the grower. 

On the other hand, the merchant made a 
sale of choice Pacific coast hops to a 
brewer, without specifying any particular 
lot of hops, and inasmuch as the hops which 
he obtained from the farmer were speckled 
by blight, they were not of such a character 
as could be correctly designated by the use 
of the adjective choice, and hence he was 
unable to deliver them on that particular 
contract, 

Summing up the whole matter, it is safe 
to conclude thus: To arrive at the grade of 
a given hop, it is best to say that that hop 
which in an open market should fetch the 
very highest price, would grade “fancy,” 
while those fetching the lowest average 
price would grade “common,” and the dif- 
ference in price between the highest price 
and the lowest price would be equally divid- 
ed to mark the grades of choice, prime and 
medium. There is no other feasible way 
of describing or ascertaining the difference 
in market value between hops of different 
grades, as the true and only test (from the 
standpoint of grower and dealer) is the 
market value, which is based upon the con- 
sideration of all the desirable and unde- 
sirable features of a given hop. 





| their industry. 
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Great Britain) to a review of Myrick’s book, 
“The Hop, Its Culture and Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture.” He says, “It is the 
first attempt to produce a comprehensive 
hand book on hop raising and marketing. It 
provides the best and most exhaustive in- 
formation on the whole subject, It con- 
tains so much matter of general interest 
to all growers throughout the world that it 
is necessary for every one of these to pur- 
chase and study it, if they desire to bé& 
properly posted up in all that is affecting 
The whole of the details 
involved in hop culture are described with 
exact minuteness, Throughout the book we 
can trace the labor of past experience, based 
on the progressive tendency of modern 
times. The work cannot fail to be interest- 
ing.to the planter and dealer, who will 
Gcoubtless gain many valuable hints from a 
perusal of its pages.’’ Such recognition from 
= leading foreign authority is praise in- 
eed 


cL 
The Hop Crop and Market. 

COOPERSTOWN, N Y—Hops are falling off 
very heavily all over,. some a third, some a 
half and some stil! more than last year. 
Some yards estimated to pick more 
than last year, have fallen off a third. 

Shipments from Cobbleskill, N Y, week 
ended Aug 26, 78 bales. 

The hop louse is an unknown pest in 
California, and no hop plants from infested 
sections can obtain admittance into the 
state, 

Recent advices to American Agriculturist 
from London point to an undertone of easi- 
ness in the market there at present, what- 
ever may be the case when actual crop con- 
ditions are better known. A late August 
ietter from Thomas Barker & Son, the weil- 
known dealers, has this to say: ‘There is 
but little doubt that we shall grow one 
cf the best crops of hops in England this 
year, unless something unforeseen happens 
in the way of weather. Already/”prices of 
yearlings have dropped considerably, and 
*vell toward 25 per cent in‘ anticipation. 
There is no reason why we should not grow 
over an average. The bine grew away 
without check, and blight of all sorts has 
been remarkably absent.” 


At New York, interest now centers in 
new crop hops, which are in rather better 
demand. Prices, however, are without im- 
portant change, and market somewhat un- 
settled, pending active shipments of the 
rew crop. Hops of ’98 are reported rather 
slow sale with prices somewhat lower. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, good 12@14 
low to medium, 8@10 
Pacific coast crop of 1898, choice, 14@15 
prime, 12@13 
low to medium, 10@11 
Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@10 
German, crop of 1898, 42@48 





INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


July, 1898 July. 1899 
Barrel tak....ccees $6,945,890.25 $7,371,031.79 
Brewers .....0se+0+6 92,512.33 81,789.59 
Retail dealers...... 115,660.01 108,008.40 
Wholesale dealers., 181,981.67 . 1€3,736.30 
Misccllaneous ..... 16,776.97 626.73 
TPG ai cc co cncvans $7,352,821.23 $7,725,192.81 








A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, thatis only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4-inch, 
tire. 





This wagon is made of best material throughout, 
and really costs but atrifie more than a setof new 
wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. ta- 
logue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish m 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 





A Foreign Authority’s Opinion. 





Thomas Ironmonger, secretary of the as- 
rociation of English hop growers, devotes 
a column in the Mark Lane Express for 
July 21 (the leading agricultural journal «{ 





' Farm of 275 acres, located within 3 miles of 





FARM. FOR P 
"3 city of mae 
“pulation. All imgeovements running water to all build. 
ngs, all pastures watered. Will support ead of cows 
for dairy purperes. Yields 3000 to 4000 bushels anples a year. 
Price, including all farming implements, $16,000. Write 
J. A. BTEARNS, Wililamaport. Lycoming Co., 
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The Alaskan Boundary. 





Officials of the state department profess 
their inability to account for the report 
from London that the delay in an agree- 
ment being reached between the United 
States and Great Britain in settlement of 
the Alaskan dispute is caused by the inter- 
ference of Russia. Russia has had nothing 
to do with the controversy thus far and is 
involved in the dispute only to the extent 
cf being referred to in the correspondence 
as the original discoverer and owner of the 
territory which it ceded to the United Stateg 
in 1867. 

The Alaskan boundary dispute will be 
decided by the records, which show that 
the contention of Canada for a boundary 
line running direct from one headland to 
the other cannot be sustained successful- 
Jy. The treaty has fixed the boundary at 
ten marine leagues from the coast. Canada 
claims that the coast is at the outermost 
point of the ocean boundary on islands far- 
thest away from mainland. Where there 
are no islands then the coast of the main- 
iand is the boundary. When there is an 
inlet or bay, then it is claimed the 
boundary line will run from one headland 
to the other. This claim takes in the Lynn 
canal, which is over six miles wide at the 
mouth, It puts several American towns in 
Canadian territory and gives Canada the 
control of their outlet. 

According to the treaty the boundary 
“shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
windings of the coast,” and by coast is 
meant the coast of the continent as is stat- 
ed. In holding to the literal construction 
of the treaty the United States insists upon 
following the windings of the coast of the 
continent, and in this way it takes the 
coast of the Lynn canal as part of the wind 
ings. This government will not agree to-dn 
imaginary line across the mouth of the in- 
Jet. 

Russia cannot influence the question one 
way or the other. The territory now oc- 
cupied by the United States was leased for 
29 years by Russia.to the Hudson Bay com- 
pany. There was no question that it be- 
longed to Russia and later to the United 
States until the discovery of gold made 
Canada airxious for an outlet to the ocean 
in her own territory. Then the headland 
claim was set up, and the additional claim 
that the outlying coasts of islands were 
“the coast of the continent.” 

So far as the state department is in- 


formed, Russia has not attempted di- 
rectiy to interfere, and if refer- 
red to it is believed would unquestion- 


ably sustain the position which the United 
States has taken and which it intends to 
n aintain for the ownership of the territory 
once belonging to Russia, 

Ly 


When the War Will End—Brigadier 


weneral Thomas M. Anderson, who com- 
manded the first body of troops sent to 
the Philippines, and spent considerable time 
in the islands, is of the opinion that the 
present rebellion will be brought to a close 
by the end of the next dry season. This 
can be accomplished, he believes, by a sharp 
and decisive campaign and by taking 
prompt advantage of every forward step 
gained by the American forces, With an 
army kept up to an effective fighting force 
of 40,000 to 50,000 men, General Anderson 
thinks there will be no great difficulty in 
clearing out the rebels and bringing about 
their surrender. 





A New Epoch—Work has begun at New- 
port News on two new liners for the Pacific 
Mai!, each to displace 18,500 tons and to be 
of 18 knots speed. This event is memorable 
in the history of the American merchant 
roarine, for these are the largest vessels 
ever laid down in an American shipyard. 
Their construction marks the beginning of 
2 new epoch in steam navigation in the 

acific. 





The China Trade—The National manu- 
facturers’ association has purchased in 
Shanghai, China, a building containing 40,- 
000 square feet of floor room, and as soon as 
practicable a permanent exhibition will 
be established there. One hundred firms 
nave asked for space and all but two have 
signed contracts. Among the big firms to 


be represented are the Carnegie steel com- 
pany, the Baldwin locomotive works of Phil- 
acelphia, and the Phoenix bridge company. 


The Shanghai exhibition will be the begin- 
ning of a competition with England and 
Germany by this country for the China 
trade, 


Japan’s Religious Law—Japan’s new law 
regu'ating all faiths and beliefs has gon 
into effect. .All sects, Pagan or Christian, 
are placed under the absolute control of 
a local governor. Without his permission 
even a church cannot be built or meet- 
ings held. The regulations even go so far 
as to demand detailed information regard- 
ing the pastor. Before commencing religious 
work, propagators of a faith must go be- 
tore the governor with full details. The 
scheine of faith must be fully explained, 
church finances accounted for and the per- 
sonal and religious history of the applicant, 
preacher and members outlined in writing. 
The order further decrees that all who de- 
sire to establish or build a temple, church, 
preaching or lecture house for religious 
purposes must apply for permission, fur- 
nishing the following particulars; Why such 
Puilding is necessary; the date when the 
building will be completed; the name of 
the building; where located, and all neces- 
sary information relating to the site and 
structure, and also the plan of the edifice; 
the name of the religion, its method of 
control and maintenance; when there is a 
chief preacher, his qualifications, the 
method of his election. If the building is 
not completed within the term stated by the 
epplication the permit will be null and void. 
If preachers are to be changed or their 
nurceber increased, or if any change occurs 
bearing on any of the tenets or plans or 
anything connected with the faith, if it 
is desired to mave the building or if any- 
thing is wanted, the preachers or those in 
charge must go to the governor for per- 
mission, Even if a sect is to go,out of ex- 
istence, the governor must likewise have 
his say about it. 





Commercial Congress—The international 


commercial congress, which is to meet 
at Philadelphia under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia commercial mu- 
seum during the export exhibition, 
will be all that its mame _ implies. 
Among the cities whose commercial dele- 
fates will attend are Cape Town, Johannes- 
burg. Pretoria, Aden, Buenos Ayres, Ro- 
sario, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, N Z, 
Adelaide, Hobart, Freemantle, Prague, 
Trieste, Vienna, Bruges, Brussels, Rio de 
Janiero, Montreal, Guatemala, Valparaiso, 


Canton, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Panama, 
Havana, Aalborg (Denmark), Guayaquil, 
Dyon, Paris, Toulouse, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Athens, Honolulu, Amsterdam, Bombay, 
Naples, Yokahama, Chemulpo, Mexico, 
Christiania, Ascuncion, Lima, Manila, 
Oporto, St Petersburg, Seville, Gothen- 


burg, Smyrna, London, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, Cork, Montivideo and Caracas. 





Excess of Gold—The August treasury 


statement shows that the amount of net 
gold on hand is $247,880,601. This is the 
iargest amount on hand at one time in the 
nistory of the department, the next largest 
amcnnt having been $246,973,026 on Dec 31, 
1298. The total receipts for the month are 
$49,978,173, of which $20,546,697 came from 
customs, $24,237,039 from internal revenue 
and $5,194,436 from miscellaneous sources. 
The expenditures amount to $45,518,000, of 
which $14,981,000 was charged to the war 
department, $4,598,000 to the navy, $13,130,000 
to pensions and the remainder to civil and 
iniscellaneous and the Indian accounts. 





A Big Clean-Up—Late Dawson advices 
say there was a big clean-up Aug 13 on 
Bonanza Claim No 2, which is owned by 
an English syndicate. The clean-up in- 
cluded $50,000 in six days, beating the pre- 
vious best record for.a week’s work. One 
pan was worth $9.75, and a 28-ounce nug- 
get was found worth nearly $460. 





Pension Statistics—The annual report of 
the Hon H. Clay Evans, commissioner of 
pensions, shows that during the year there 
were added to the pension roll 40,991 names 
wnd 45,186 were dropped 34,345 of these by 
reason of death. There was expend- 
ed for pensions $138,355,052. The a.smnual 
value of the entire pension roll amounts to 
$131,617,961, being $649,496 more than it ever 
was before, due to the highér average an- 
nial value of pensions. The total number 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


wf original applications filed during the 
year, including those on account of the war 
with Spain, was 48,765. The number. of 
criginal claims allowed was 37,077. During 
the year 107,919 claims of all classes were 
rejected, a large percentage of these beirg 
claims for increase. 


In Brief—The battleship Alabama de- 
veloped a maximum speed of 17% knots on 
its trial trip.——It is proposed to establish 
the Torrens system of land registration in 
the District of Columbia. Sentiment in 
Cuba is growing stronger for American 
control, either in the form of annexation or 
by means of a protectorate. John R, Mc- 
Lean, proprietor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
was nominated for governor by the demo- 
crats on the first ballot. He received 402% 
votes to 222 for Kilbourne.——An entire 
series of new notes is to be issued by the 
trevsury department, and called the issue 
ef 1899. The new notes will replace the old 
ones of the denomination of $1, 2, 5, 10, 
20, 50, 100 and 500. Plans are in prog- 
ress for the erection of a $1,000,000 duck mill 
at Gastonia, N C. The treasury report 
shows more goods sent to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines than in any 
previous year.——The death of Frank Ives, 
the billiard expert, is reported from Mexico 
where he went to ward off the ravages of 
‘consumption, 

















New England Farms—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson is arranging for an ex- 
haustive scientific investigation of the 
acandoned farms of New England, with a 
view to their reclamation, The secretary 
himself, will make a personal inspection. 
He is’ of the opinion that the abandoned 
farms in New Eregland have been deprived 
of phosphates, vétash, nitrogenous matter 
anc! other essential ingredients of produc- 
tion by unscientific farming, and that by 
careful culture the fertility of the soil can 
re restored. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 


Fertilizer. 





Your Boyhood Days is the seductive 
headiine of the very neat and attrac- 
tive advertisement of the Hartman 
Manfg Co of Elwood City, Pa, 
which appears elsewhere in this _ is- 
sue. The cow, the cat, and the boy and 
their attitudes will certainly bear out the 
declaration of the first line of this ad. By 
the way, this picture is a reproduction of a 
photograph taken from life. The Hartman 
people have had a large number of copies 
stricken fromthe original plate and printed 
on extra heavy paper. The whole makes 
a very pleasing little picture suitable for 
framing and will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. While the 
Hartman steel rod lawn fence is subjugated 
in the picture, we might say just here that 
it is a very neat and durable fence which 
materially adds to rather than detracts 
from the lawn. 





Every Farmer Knows that the Ertel 


Victor hay and straw press and the Gem 
full circle hay and straw press, made by 
George Ertel company, Quincy, IIl, are first- 
class tools. The Gem press is the most 
durable one ever mounted on wheels. It is 
built wholly of wrought steel, excepting a 
few gray iron castings, and its lightness and 
strength are strong points in its favor. 
Three men with two horses and a boy to 
drive can bale from ten to fifteen tons of 
hay a day, of which full weight will load 
into railroad cars. The Ertel Victor press 
is built of the best. materials that money 
can buy. The power mechanism, which is 
used exclusively on the Victor, stands with- 
out a rival for strength, durability, ease of 
draft, convenience, etc. It has no wood, 
cogs, pulleys, sheaves, chains or rope about 
it, the power head being connected with the 
pitman by three massive links. This mech- 
anism gives power of 132 to 1, that is, if the 
horses pull 1000 pounds, a pressure of 132,000 
pounds is applied to the material being com- 
pressed. Full particulars of the Ertel 
presses can be obtained by writing to the 
patentees and makers, George Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Ill. 












Jean. 
By Marion Dickinson. 


[Concluded from last week.] 

Quick tears sprang to Jean’s eyes. She 
laid her head against her aunt’s knee. “Do 
you really need me,” she said, softly, ‘I 
thought—.” Mrs Stone bent and stroked 
back the girl’s soft hair. “Foolish thoughts, 
no doubt, my dear.” she said tenderly. 
“Bear with-us a little longer.”’ ‘“‘How good 
you are to me,” Jean cried impulsively, 
kissing the worn hand. “I will stay as long 
as I may.” 

The winter was undeniably dull for both 
girls, broken only by occasional trips to 
town. But the weary days wore away. 
New life stirred in the sleeping fields. One 
fitful April day, Jean donned rubber boots, 
a short skirt and an old hat of her uncle’s, 
and sallied forth with him to discuss farm 
plans. She had half forgotten the October 
episode, putting it away with a little shame, 
to think she had expected a sequel. ‘There, 
Jean, we'll plant the onions over by the 
fence,’”” her uncle said, waving his arm 
toward the patch to be devoted to the 
odoriferous vegetable. Accordingly Jean’s 
thoughts were all of onions when she was 
startled by a voice behind her. Turning 
suddenly, she encountered Garnett’s 
straightforward gaze from the further side 
of the fence. ‘Ah!’ she cried, with a quick 
in-drawing of her breath. “Is it you?’ With 
dismay, she glanced down at her short 
skirt and clumsy boots. What a guy she 
had made of herself! 

“You are not glad to see me,” Garnett 
said with a twinkle in his eye, divining her 
thought, but in no haste to relieve her 
of the embarrassment which gave the shy 


face a peculiarly child-like look. ‘“I—ch, 
yes,” the girl stammered. “Only I didn’t 
know anybody was behind me. This is my 


uncle, Mr Stone,’’ she said, turning to her 
astonished relative. ‘‘Uncle, this is —.” To 
be sure, she did not know his name. “He 
found my purse, you remember, last fall,” 
she concluded helplessly. “David Garnett, 
sir,” the young man said respectfully. ‘“‘Gar- 
nett—Garnett,”’ repeated the farmer, search- 
ing his memory. “I knew a Garnett in the 
days when I owned a boat; Sam Garnett. 
We were first-rate friends, Sam and I.” “He 
was my father. He died some years ago. 
I have his boat.” 

“Sam Garnett’s -son! I remember you 
when you were a little shaver. Well! Well! 
What plans your father laid for you, ‘to be 
sure! Did he carry them out?” “Some of 
them.” ‘College, hey?’ ‘‘Not quite so far 
as that,’ Garnett said laughing, but with a 
softer look in his eye. “‘Father was taken 
sick, so I gave that up. I have been on the 
boat ever since.” ‘‘Well! Well!” Mr Stone 
ejacuiated again. ‘“‘Come up to the house. 
Sam Garnett’s son is very welcome. Come 
up and see my wife and Georgie.” 

With a light spring Garnett vaulted the 
fence and joined uncle and niece. Jean 
would gladly have dropped behind, but Gar- 
nett moderated his pace to hers, though he 
said little to her. He was explaining his 
appearance so early in the season. “I am 
having a boat built at Durhamville and 
came up to see about it,” he said, ‘‘besides 
other business and pleasure,” with a side- 
long glance at Jean, which she did not see. 
“Saunders will bring up my boat from New 
York in a week or two.” 

“Bring over your traps and stay with us,” 
the farmer said, cordially. ‘‘We’d be glad 
enough to have you. It would chirk up the 
zirls a mite. It’s been dull for the young 
fo'ks this winter.”’. Jean’s heart fluttered 
and she waited breathlessly for his answer. 
“Thank you,” Garnett hesitated an instant 
and looked at Jean again. That small per- 
son was entirely non-committal. “You are 
very kind, but I’d rather be in Durham- 
ville at present. I'll walk over often, how- 
eVer,”’ he added quickly. 

“De,” said his father’s friend, earnestly. 
Jean made no sigh. At the door she excus- 
ed herself and disappeared round the cor- 
ner of the house... In the woodshed the ob- 
jectionable boots came off with a jerk and 
were tossed ignominiously into a corner. 
Half an hour later Jean demurely slipped 
-into the parlor in an immaculate print 
gown, with her wind-tossed hair reduced to 
, temporary smoothness. Georgia nodded 
as she subsided into a cane rocker, but con- 
tinued her eager inquiries regarding the 
doings in New York during the winter 
months. Her aunt, however, after an anx- 


ious glance at Jean, which met with a re- 
assuring response; resumed her knitting, a 
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smile of contentment upon her motherly face. 


The dinner was in good hands, Moreover, 
Georgia was pleased with the stranger and 
had wakened to unusual animation. The 
delicate face flushed with excitement; the 
gray eyes darkened. Jean, from her corner, 
marked the admiration in Garnett’s eyes, 
and sighed unconsciously, 

At that moment, he turned to her, and 
Jean, feeling that some effort was incum- 
bent upon her part, said blunderingly, ‘““We 
looked for you last fall;- we thought —.”’ 
A wrathful glance from Georgia checked 
the words upon her lips. Jean would glad- 
ly have taken refuge in the cellar. How 
foolish he would think her for attaching 
such weight to his promise. She -twisted 
her fingers together and fixed her eyes upon 
a rose in the carpet. Garnett, however, re- 
plied in a most matter-of-fact way: “I 
hoped to come early in November, but I met 
with an accident in New York. A broken 
leg kept me shut in until the season was 
over.”’ Amid a chorus of questions and con- 
dolence, Jean escaped from the room, glad 
that hospitable thoughts afforded her ex- 
cuse, 

Until the orchards assumed their rosy 
fleece, Garnett lingered in the neighborhood. 
It was a rare day which did not see him 
striding over the canal bridge and across 
the greening meadows to the white house 
beneath the budding elms. Jean might be 
busy, but Georgia, with a bit of needlework 
to occupy her nervous fingers, was always 
ready to entertain him. Peals of laughter 
would reach Jean’s ears as she hurried 
about the kitchen, and a wistful look would 
creep into her eyes. “‘Why don’t you go into 
the parlor, Jean?” her aunt would say. 
‘“‘Here, I’ll wash those potatoes. Run along. 
Mr Garnett will wonder why you don’t 
come.”’ And, half unwillingly, Jean would 
arm kerself with the stocking bag and obey. 
The merry pair hardly noticed her comings 
and goings—at least so Jean thought. Yet, 
occasionally, she would find the hazel eyes 
fixed upon her with mute questioning. What 
did they ask? Jean wondered, and wished 
she had stayed in the kitchen. 

One sunny May morning Garnett, coming 
hastily round the corner of the house, al- 
most ran upon Jean who was crouching in 
a little heap, planting nasturtium seeds in 
a cold frame, ‘Don’t let me interrupt-you,” 
he protested, as Jean would -have risen, 
with a rueful glance at her dirty fingers. 
“TI only came for a moment. Is your cousin 
here®” “She has driven to town with uncle,” 
Jean answered, mechanically going on with 
her work. ‘““We didn’t expect you so early.” 
“That’s too bad! I came to bid you all 
good-by!” “Good-by!” Jean forgot her work 
and looked up in surprise, happily uncon- 
scious of a smooch on one cheek. 

“Yes, Saunders has come with my boat 
and I must go on to Tonawanda for lumber,” 
he auswered, watching the wind blow the 
soft hair into little curls about her temples. 
“The season has opened and I must get to 
work My business here is done for the 
present.” Jean rose, steadying herself 
against the house after her cramped posi- 
tion. “You —,” but she checked the ques- 
tion and picked nervously at the pink tip- 
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yed buds of a grapevine that ran along the 
wall. ‘We shall be sorry to have you go,” 
she said instead. “Oh, I shall soon return 
to trouble you again. You know we 
pass through every few weeks. But 
I must hurry, for I want to 
speak to your aunt. No, don’t trouble to 
come. I will find her. Good-by, Miss 
Bruce.” When he emerged from the house, 
Jear. was not visible, although her task was 
uncompleted. 

True to his word, Garnett came again 
when the lilacs bloomed and the horsechest- 
nuts lighted their white lamps at the lower 
end of the lawn. He was not unexpected, 
For three days Georgia had donned her 
new lavender gingham and spent the after- 
noon in the hammock with a book, Jean, 
busy on the back porch, noticed that the 
book lay unopened, for Georgia’s eyes had 
strayed to where the canal bridge heaved 
its white arch against the sky. There was 
a little pain in the girl’s heart as she turned 
away. “How pretty she is,” she thought, 
as so often before. ‘‘He can’t help seeing 
it.” As she passed the kitchen window, she, 
too, looked toward the bridge. It was de- 
serted, but nearer, between the hedge-rows, 
somebody came striding along. With an 
impulse which she did not define, Jean dart: 
ed through the door and ran across to the 
open barn. Holding up her dress lest it 
should trip her, she mounted the hay mow 
and took refuge in a dark corner under the 
eaves. Panting from her run, she nestled 
in the rustling hay, straining her ears for 
outside sounds. 

“Tf they find me they’ll think I am hunt- 
ing eggs,’”’ she thought, but this explanation 
did not satisfy herself. “‘What are you 
doing here,’ she queried, “Of what are 
you afraid?” ‘There was a strange, new 
commotion in her heart. Was it pain? She 
thought’so. With a sudden twist she buried 
her face in her arm. A revelation had 
flashed upon her; at last she knew why she 





had hidden herself. “For shame, Jean 
Bruce,” she whispered, fiercely. “For 
shame!” It was long before Jean ventured 


from her hiding place. She heard voices 
calling, then all was still. Only an inquisi- 
tive sunbeam straying through a knot-hole 
found the runaway in the mellow gloom. 

The afternoon was waning when, some- 
what pale, but otherwise quite herself, Jean 
entered the kitchen. Georgia sat by the 
table talking eagerly, a triumphant light in 
her eyes. ‘‘Where have you been, Jean?” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Mr Garnett has been here, 
We hunted everywhere for you.” “I was in 
the barn,” the girl said, truthfully, suddenly 
remembering that she had intended to bring 
back eggs to explain her absence. Georgia, 
however, made no further comment. “His 
boat will be done in September, he says, I 
asked him what he would name hef, but he 
said he wasn’t quite sure; besides it is a 
secret. What do you suppose it will be?” 
she asked, flushing consciously. “How 
snould I know?” her mother said. ‘“Per-; 
haps he’ll name it for one of you girls. Hey, 
Jean?” Jean summoned the ghost of a 
smile, 

“They have stopped for the night at the 

[To Page 263.] 
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ARE GENUINE ROGERS GOODS. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


SPOONS, FORKS, ETC., STAMPED 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO0., Meriden, Conn. 
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PHOTO-ENG RAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 

We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 3 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
toues or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photogranhs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also haif- 
tones with extra coarse screen for- use .on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc, 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 

Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept., 
Phelps Pub. Co., Sprinefieid. :Mass. 





SHEPHERY'S MANUAL 








By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our exs 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of m ment called for 
ander our circumstances, are gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, SL9 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


Madcap Min’s Ride—May I tell you about 
a ride I had not very long ago? It was dark 
and dreary looking enough, with the rain 
clouds piled high in the heavens and a 
while before it had been raining a little, 
just enough to make the roads look sticky 
and the porches slick. I was sitting by the 
window when I saw a drove of cattle pass 
by the house and heard a cow bawling and 
I heard a calf answering somewhere in the 
back yard, Feeling sure that something was 
wrong I went out into the back yard and 
there, sure enough, was our Bossy and her 
calf. Bossy had jumped out of the pasture 
when the cattle came past and they had 
turned her into the yard where the calf 
was. Well, I chased all over the orchard, 
and at last opened the front gate, intending 
to run the cow out and shut the calf in. 
But I had missed my reckoning, for though 
the cow went out so did the calf. And down 
the road they went as fast as they could, 
leaving me standing in the slick road, wet 
and muddy, looking after. them. , What was 
I to do? .They were making fast for our 
old home, seven miles .down in the’ coun- 
try. I was alone. ‘Fhe horses were gone. 
Nothing was: left. to-ride but .my ; wheel. 
Should I_try that? The roads . glistened 
spitefully, but I.was determined to outwit 
even them... The cow and calf: were fast 
disappearing. down the muddy road when: I 
again reached the road. I mounted ‘my 
wheel with a sinking heart. _The lightning 
flashed across the sky and~ the ~ thunder 
rolled ominously. . But on I sped. When I 
came to the cross roads the cattle had en- 
tirely disappeared. I examined the tracks 
and soon. found they had turned<toward 
town. I mounted again and at last came in 
sight of them a quarter of a mile away. 
Well, I got them™back about noon. My 
mamma and sister came in time to put 
them back in-the pasture. I was too tired 
to put them in myself. I have often ridden 
over the same road, but: never again felt 
as if every moment I was going to be 
“ditched.”” I wonder what Miss- Bluebell 
would have done. You know she’s too 
great a lady to ride a wheel and after a 
cow! I suppose she would have fainted.— 
[Madcap Min. 





A Motto—I take this verse for my model: 

“Choose not your friends from outward 
show. 

The feathers float, but pearls lie low.” 
I live-on a farm in Nebraska and can do 
most kinds of outside work.. I suppose Only 
a Farmer Boy would recognize one that 
goes into the fields and helps their father, 
but when I go away I can look as neat as 
those who do not work in the fields, and 
they do not recognize me as—[Maud Muller 
Second. 





Big Enough for Everything—I'm a city 
kid, but when vacation time comes, I stay 
with grandpa and grandma here on the 
farm. “Gramp” takes this paper, and so I 
read the young folks’ letters. Well, Mr Y F 
E, do you know that that picture of you 
looks like Mr Palmer, our principal? The 
last day of school I invited Mr P to visit 
me up here at the farm, and go fishing pick- 
erel over at the lake. So I got a letter yes- 
terday, and he is coming Wednesday, and 
I am going to drive Gramp’s high-stepper 
to the station to meet him. Mr Palmer is 
a fine fellow to chum with, out of school, 
but when school keeps, you’ve got to ‘look 
out” or he’ll have you up at the office and 
will make you wish you’d never been born. 
We fellows call it being “presented at 
court.” The ceremony is sometimes, high- 
ly dramatic, but the situations are oftener 
felt than appreciated. Say, farmer boys 
and girls, why don’t you play tennis? And 
the country is the thing for golfing, too. I 
have had a fine tennis court here at the 
farm two years. This summer I am going 
to lay out a golf course, so when my sis- 
ters and big brother come out we shall have 
some fine fun chasing the ball over the 
links, When I grow older I’m going to own 
a farm. I tell you a farm’s big enough for 
everything.—[Wisconsin City Kid. 


A Necessary Evil—Three cheers for the 
literary circle! We will be organized in no 
time now since we are started. Vernon, 
won't you join us? There must be other 


boys also who like to read, and we must 
_ have boys in our circle. 
necessary evil. 


They are a sort of 
Helene, you will find my 
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AT THE TEA TABLE 


address in the same issue as your request 
for it. Mabel Harte, I. think your name is 
either Alma Herbet or Alberta Hem. Which 
is right? .What you .call a ‘“print-shop 
kid”- is commonly called ‘‘printer’s devil.’ 
Isn’t that right, Mr Editor? ,, Doris, am I 
right in, thinking that the picture in the 
issue of July 22 marked “Just for nonsense” 
is your likeness? Churnetta,-I would like 
to give you the doughnut you tried for so 
long ago, but you must divide it with Chat- 
terbox of Chautauqua. You two seem to 
have had-the most laughable adventures of 


any. This is the recipe:- Two cups white 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half cup 
lard, two eggs, one cup of yeast or one 


yeast cake, one pint milk, salt and nutmeg. 
Mix in the morning like .bread, mold in 
the evening, let stand until next morning. 
Roll out, cut and let stand two hours before 
frying. These are so good that it pays for 
the trouble of making. Write what success 
you have. Chatterbox, as they won’t have 
to be baked, you won’t have a chance to 
put your feet in them.—[Jack’s Twin. 





In the Hedge Roots—Tanglefoot and 
others, speaking of plowing among stumps 
reminds me of my late similar experience 
in plowing in hedge roots close by a hedge. 
You know in this part of Kansas we have 
many hedges. Well, I had orders to plow 
close to one, and I did. The ground was 
quite hard, the roots numerous and tough. 
For a while you would have thought [I 
was vainly trying to imitate a trapeze per- 
former in a circus. In the course of rapid 
events the plow jocosely chucked me into a 
washout and came after me, but I evaded 
its thrusts, and slightly vexed I arose and 
waited till I was suffieiently recovered to 
yank it out. This done homeward I slow- 
ly went, shrilly whistling Yankee Doodle, 
and lustily singing, Mother, I’m coming 
home to supper and you. I can see the 
world of a sermon in that recent “‘monster 
talk” by our worthy Y F E. Have any 
Tablers ever seen a locomotive engine re- 
placed on the track, after being thrown off 
by a wreck? If so, how was it done? [am 
16 years of age and seldom take the 
trouble to part my hair, but my usual 
method of treatment is to run my fingers 
through it and stand it on end all over 
the top of my head. Should you not think 
I would look cute?—[Vernon. 





You Are Correct—I don’t understand 


what is meant by the monster, still I think 
it is called in other words a waste-basket. 
Am I correct? Please let me know. Cherry 
Leaf, I have soaked eggs in strong vinegar 
and thus have been able to get them into 
bettles. I can’t say how long they have 
soaked, for I have never timed them, but 
I think a week is long enough. The vine- 
gar will turn them a dark color, but white 
vinegar will turn them back to the natural 
color, if you fill the bottle with it. Perhaps 
it will be well to soak the: eggs in white 
vinegar, yet I don’t think that is as strong 








as the other kind, and I know it costs more. 
I give you this riddle, which is one of the 
best I ever heard: A sheep, a dove, a frog 
and a skunk all came into town and wanted 
to go to the show, but could not scrape up 
money enough to take them allin. Now I 
want to know which ones went in and 
which stayed out.—[Lilacs. 





Laughing Bird—I think by Miss Blue- 
bell’s letter that she is a Catholic. Are 
you?’ I am. I think the two sailor boys’ 
letters were very nice. Why don’t they 
write again? We have a bird named Rich- 
ard. Every time my sister calls him little 
Dicky has to laugh. Did you ever ‘have a 
bird that laughed? Vera’s baby is a pretty 
little child. Vera, I have a baby sister two 
months old and she looks like your baby. 
[Bonnycroft. 





Money develops all passions but love. 
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SOCIAL LIFE. 


Our “Neighborhood Gatherings.’’ 


H. ANNETTE POOLE. 





Whoever takes note of the needs of our 
small country towns, sees that one of the 
chief lacks is frequent social intercourse, 
informal enough to carry no restraint with 
it, and still of sufficient dignity to put each 
individual at his best. Men and women 
who begin the day’s work at half-past four 
are too tired to improve their minds seri- 
ously, in haying time, but even then they 
need something to break up the deadly 
apathy that continuous hard work brings. 
There should be some place where all sorts 
and conditions can meet on a natural level 
to find each other out, and rub up each oth- 
ers’ wits, in an atmosphere that is gently 
stimulating but does not demand too much, 
The cleverest are none too bright, and the 
slowest are not too dull to help each other 
to new points of view, at least. One of 
the churches in our town has started a 
series of ‘‘neighborhood gatherings’’ which, 
in theory and in the intention of the origin- 
ators, ought to help supply this lack. What 
it will accomplish in fact remains to be 
seen. Fortunately, the two churches are 
on very amicable terms, ready to exchange 
everything but creeds. The “brick church” 
go2s to the ‘‘white church” fairs, and the 
“white church” attends the “brick church” 
concerts. On public holidays they lock arms 
and march together. So these gatherings 
can really be for the whole neighborhood. 

The machinery is very simple. Every 
Wednesday evening the chapel parlors are 
opened and lighted. Two hostesses are ap- 
pointed, and all are welcomed, old and 
young, men and boys,~-women and girls, 
busy or idle. The piano is open, and tables 
and chairs are _ scattered comfortably 
around. The people drop in, any time after 
supper, bonnetless and gloveless, in thin 
coats or tennis suits if they choose, and sit 
around talking over the village happenings 
or “reasoning of foreknowledge, will and 
fate,’”’ as best pleases them. About 8 
o’clock the hostesses serve ice cream and 
cake to whoever wishes it, for which a 
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charge of ten cents a plate is made, the- 


proceeds to go to the church fund. There 
is no charge for admission. Then there is 
-some simple, short entertainment—readings 
from some popular book, music, charades 
almost elaborate enough to be amateur 
theatricals, cleverly acted by both ‘‘white 
church” and “‘brick church” young folks, or 
anything the hostesses may propose. Here 
is the chance for the “summer people” to be 
of great service. If one of them is a fine 
musician, he or she can give a recital with 
running comment and explanation. If one 





DISHING OUT ICE CREAM. 


. 





has traveled or seen anything especially in- 
teresting, he can tell his story. The enter- 
tainment should’ never be elaborate enough 
to be a burden to the hostesses, or long 
enough to interrupt the real purpose of 
the gathering,—the promotion of neighbor- 
ly feeling. 

The scheme admits of endless variation. 
This one is under'the auspices of a cHurch. 
In country towns the churches are always 
the social centers, and the definite organ- 
ization is.a dependence not to be despised. 
To be of the best- use it should: be entire- 
ly unsectarian, a sort of village club, meet- 
ing in any small hall, or even out of doors, 
on bright summer evenings. A public meet- 
ing place is better than a private house, 
because it can be more informal and more 
people -will go. The -chief danger of its 
being’ under the direction of a church is 
that it may harden into an ordinary church 
sociable, with the same clean-cut creed 
lines of division, as definite as the caste 
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lines of India, which we continually “see 
both in country and city. Of course, some 
villages need this thing more than others. 
The ones which need it most will be hard- 
est to move. Frequent public intercourse 
begets public spirit and the virtues which 
go with it. 

Remember, the idea of these gatherings is 
not of aC LS CoraYPSC E or any 
other lettered institution. Those have an- 
other reason for being. .These are simply 
gatherings of all the neighbors to get bet- 
ter acquainted, with no restraint but that 
of good manners, a natural part of the life 
of the village family. The best men and 
women will be needed to keep the tone at 
the right pitch, but absolutely everyone 
must be made to feel welcome. 





Gracious Hospitality. 
ALMA COLE PICKERING. 





What a delightful condition of things we 
shall have when every housewife ceases to 
feel the entertainment of guests requires 
a burdensome degree of worry, trouble and 
expense. The person or family who lives 
to itself or themselves grow narrow, sor- 
did, pessimistic; in turn are regarded with 
cold indifference, and not infrequently with 
suspicion. There are many who are gener- 
ously inclined, yet are deterred from enter- 
taining by fear of expense. But expenses 
of this kind depend largely upon how much 
one can supply from her own resources. 

I have in mind two afternoons spent re- 
cently as a guest at two informal recep- 
tions; at one of these delightful functions, 
pretty girls in fleecy white gowns served 
tea, chocolate and coffee, to which were 
added little cakes and dainty confections 
(all served from the kitchen). The other 
was a “picture table’ with its snowy linen 
napery, sweet-scented flowers, graceful 
green decoration, bits of fine china and 
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shining silver. The refreshments consisted 
of wafers, light cakes, fruits and ices. As 
nearly everything was prepared at home, 
the expense was not great and it proved a 
revelation to many of the participants, that 
one can entertain charmingly and yet inex- 
pensively, if one is so minded. It is not so 
much the elaborateness or form observed in 
entertaining, as the spirit manifested, 
Nothing so enhances the pleasure of the 
entertainer and entertained, as to go about 
it with a gracious spirit. A little practical 
experience will teach one that we need not 
be robbed of some of life’s sweetest possi- 
bilities if we entertain in a manner com- 
patible with our means. All too often the 
coming of unexpected guests causes dis- 
cord in the home. Alas that this should be 
so. Why, indeed, should our friends ex- 
pect other than a cordial welcome to our 
“family board,” come when they may? 
What is more beautiful and altogether love- 
ly than to be greeted with unfeigned cor- 
diality, thus being assured that we have 
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not unwittingly overstepped limitations by 


an unannounced appearance? It should be 
an occasion when friends can indulge in an 
helpful interchange of ideas, when we are 
at our best mentally and socially, It is not 
often these dear ones pass our way; let’s 
make the most of our time and not waste 
it in vain regrets over a scanty larder. 
i 
Letter Circle Chat—Such 4a nice lot of names 


for another, photographers’ letter circle, but 
everyone men but one! And for the Chris- 
tian Endeavor circle, all women and girls 
but one. That is one of the difficulties of 
special circles, and those who want to join 
must wait patiently till the right ‘‘balance’”’ 
comes. There’s one application for a “‘busy 
fingers’ circle;” does anyone else want to 
join one? Another literary circle has been 
started. These are the other circles awaiting 
enough names to complete: High school, 
musicians’, curiosities, cats, electricians’, 
bookkeepers’, poultry, stenographers’. If 
we do not obtain enough names to fill out in 
a reasonable time, we shall put the appli- 
cants in a regular circle. 

Circle 77, formed last May, has at last 
made the round. All seem greatly pleased 
with the letters. We are of a good many 
varying beliefs, consisting of a Mormon, 
one or more socialists, and so on, but there’s 
a disposition to see some good in everything 
and to drop the differences. No one can 
possibly know the fascination and comfort 
of these circles till he or she has joined. 

“T belong to No 63. Received the letters 
once and it seems time they came again. 
Does anyone know why they do not come?” 
asks Bonnie Bell. The letters of No 55 
have almost made their second round. 

The letters of Circle No 7 have made their 
circuit again and are far more interesting 
than before. One member withdrew from 
the circle, but another was soon obtained 
to take his place. A letter was started back- 
ward some time ago, but has not made the 
circuit yet. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Going A-Nutting. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





All on a windy morning what fun to go 
a-nutting, 
To get the poles and beat the boughs un- 
til, like popping corn, 
The nuts come dancing downward, the 
chestnut prickles shutting 
Their hearts in velvet linings that must be 
bruised or torn; 
And while the burrs are scattering, 
To hear the squirrels chattering, 
And beechnuts pittering, pattering, 
All on a windy morn. 


All on a windy morning to pick the odorous 
walnuts, 
And beat the blackening butternuts on 
highest branches borne, 
While both the babies fill their fists with 
acorns which they call nuts, 
Until there comes that startling, pleasing 
sound, the dinner horn. 
And then they throw them scattering, 
Like beechnuts pittering, pattering, 
And homeward we go chattering, 
All on a windy morn. 


A Vanished Presence. 


Only a touch, a whisper, 

{ said, would banish unrest; 

Only a glance from the eyes I love 

Wiil make my life so blest. 

And I heeded not there that the sun shone 
fair, 

_and the wind came out of the west. 





Only. the old-tim= music 

Of songs that my spirit caught, 
Only a vanished presence, 

Only a loving thought, 

Snd I failed to hear the music near, 


With which the air was fraught. 
{Lilian Whiting. 





Never “Too Good’’—I* is a sad fact that 
many girls prefer “fast” young men _ to 
those whose lives are- pure and honorable. 
Take care, girls! Your cup of seeming hap- 
piness may contain bitter dregs—the sedi- 
ment of selfishness, unfaithfulness and dis- 
bonor. Would there were more young men 
like the one who “does not go to dances nor 
theaters, does not smoke, chew nor drink, 
does not use profanity, but goes to religious 
meetings.”” There is no danger of being 
too good. Yankee Dutchman, do not worry. 
I am sure that in your present state of 
mind you will not be taken for a “goody- 
goody gawk.” This world is not a mere 
playground wherein weexist, simply to grasp 
the empty pleasures that go flitting by, but 
it is a great school, We are the pupils, 
and the wise Creator is the grand and won- 
drous teacher, True, there is much bigotry, 
sophistry and hypocrisy in the world, but it 
should not be confounded with real, earnest 
living and Christian purity. Beware! Yan- 
kee Dutchman, that you do not mistake the 
froth for the real milk of life. Observer, I 
should like to hear from you again. I do not 
intend to “pitch on to” you in a violent man- 
rer, but to speak plainly, it seems as if 
your observations cannot have been very 
extended, for there are but few hard-work- 
ing farmers but what expect the “women 
folks” to help them out of a “tight place.” 
Housework must be hurriedly done, or all 
tnat can be put aside, in order to assist 
about the outdoor work. Many a wife over- 
taxes her strength, or else she gains the 
name of being a poor housekeeper, prin- 
cipally through this one thing—doing men’s 
work. I know of many wives and daugh- 
ters that assist in milking, feeding calves 
and doing much, if not all, of the raking 
during haying, while they are frequently 
called upon to do errands, which, not hard 
in themselves, yet ar2 a severe tax 
upon their time. For what busy housewife 
with her many cares and daily labor has 
the “leisure” of which you speak, in which 
to aid the men? She should surely have 
some time for rest and recuperation; else 
the ravage of ill health will soon make 
itself apparent. Indeed! Were the matter 
carefully sifted, I feel assured that there 


—_ be found more careworn, overbur- 
efied wives than too heavily laden hus- 
bands, I ofttimes feel like delivering an all 
round curtain lecture to the husbands who 
appear so thankless for the timely aid ren- 
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dered them. No doubt there are wives in 
the world who are an “encumbrance,” in- 
stead of a ‘‘helpmate.’’ The home should be 
well cared for and made bright and cheer- 
ful, by both husband and wife. A few 
moments each day devoted to useful, cheer- 
ful reading is very beneficial, for the mind 
requires food and nourishment as well as 
the body.—[A Subscriber. 





My First Apple Pie—After reading A 
Foot in the Pie, by Chatterbox, in the 
Young Folks’ Table, I am reminded of my 
first experience in that direction, which I 
will relate. I am a boy (of larger growth), 
and remember how I helped my mother by 
washing potatoes, cutting pumpkins and 
paring apples. I have seen her make pies 
many times, but paid little attention to the 
details. There is quite a difference in seeing 
a pie made and in making it yourself with- 
out help. One day I told the ladies of the 
house that I would lie to make an apple 
pie just for fun. They said, “Don’t. “You 
can’t make a pie fit for the pigs to eat.’’ 
“You will have the same luck that Cousin 
Mary had; she thought she could make a 
pie better than: her servant, and succeeded 
in making something no one could eat.” 
“All right,” I said. But one afternoon, the 
servant girl being out and no one about, I 
quietly went to the kitchen, took flour, cold 
water and shorten*ng (with a little ingenu- 
ity and good sense added), made dough and 
rolled it. I did a good deal of rolling, being 
inexperienced, but I got there all the same, 
placed my under crust on the plate, then 
nice, sliced apples, then sugar, then upper 
crust, pinched the edges, cut off the surplus, 
pricked the top, put it into a hot oven, kept 
it there till it was a little brown, then re- 
moved it from the oven. At table that 
night, when pie time came, I set on my ap- 
ple pie. ‘“‘Wahat’s that?” ‘“‘Who made it?” 
was asked. “It looks good.” (Tasting it.) 
*That is a real good pie.” “I did not be- 
lieve you could make one.” “How did you 
do it?” So my first,apple pie was a success, 
and the pigs got left.—[Sammie. 

— ; 


Asked and Answered—A. D. S. and oth- 
ers, we cannot give space to answering coin 
queries. Send to the Scott Stamp & Coin 
Co, 18 E 23d street, New York city.——Farm- 
er’s Wife, we are constantly printing reci- 
pes for bread, biscuits and cakes, and de- 
signs for cushion covers. As to how you 
can “fix them up fancy for a fair,” you 
must use your-own taste and ingenuity.— 
L. M. H., there’s a recipe for tomato catsup 
in the Aug 19 issue. If the recipes are ‘“‘so 
spiced that you do not like them,” leave out 
the objectionable flavor, as many do. 





Vegetable Diet—I think Pulchra Puella 


right in not eating meat, notwithstanding 
S. L, Hardy. Though the eating of eggs, 
milk, butter and cheese may not be strict- 
ly vegetarianism, I do not see that their 
use by vegetarians proves meat a proper 
article of food. It seems to me that the 
vegetables kingdom furnishes the elements 
needed for health, strength and intelligence, 
and is proved by the animalsand birds living 
on a vegetable diet, and that man’s diges- 
tive organs are fitted to provide him with 
these abundantly from a vegetable diet is 
proved by their structure and the experi- 
ence of vegetarians. If these things are so, 
the less cost of living, the larger popula- 
tion possible and the lessened brutality nec- 
essary, resulting from a vegetable diet, 
would be strong arguments for it. Though 
eggs, milk, butter and cheese may not be 
vegetable diet, their use as food does not 
appear as objectionable as the use of meat. 
If, because the natural food of infants is 
milk, the adult should eat meat, then be- 
cause the natural food of the colt is milk, 
ought not the horse also to eat meat? If I 
am wrong about meat eating, please correct 
me.—[Thomas J. Powell. 





“Awfully Sweet”—I have a young cousin 


from the city who has been spending the 
summer vacation with me. I am very sorry 
to relate that although only 14 years old, 
she is constantly talking about her fellows, 
and tells me that she has kept company 
with five different young men. Her mother 
has to be absent from home to earn their 
living, so cannot restrain her properly, as 
she is very headstrong. She describes the 
fellows as “swell,” “just lovely” and “aw- 
fully sweet.” I have tried to convince her 
that she is much too young to be going out 
with young men, and she thinks that she 


is quite proper in her conduct, although she 
talks loud_and uses slang promiscuously. I 
am desirous to see her do better, and am 
trying to effect a change in some way. Will 
someone (Silas Q. Croker or Aunt Violet) 
please tell us what a flirt is? This young 
lady and myself do not agree as to general 
meaning of the word. I would say that I 
think young girls should be engaged with 
their studies, music (if they care for it) and 
be learning to do housework, cooking and 
sewing rather than street promenading. I 
love fun and pleasure, but don’t think it best 
to make it the sole business in life. I have 
heard young giris remark that they were 
going to marry so as to get someone to sup- 
port them. I pity the man who gets such 
a helpless wife, and more shame to such a 
girl who won't try to support herself. Will 
someone please tell me what is the proper 
age for young ladies to go in company and 
to receive calls from gentlemen. I ask this 
for another’s benefit, as we did not agree. 
I said not less than 18 years of age was con- 
sidered correct.—[Cousin Bell. 





Helping Hands—Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
poem in the Aug 26 issue entitled Two Sin- 
ners, was more true when it was first writ- 
ten than it is today. The world is growing 
more broad-minded and charitable, and 
helping hands are everywherestretched out, 
I have observed many cases where a wo- 
man’s fault has been overlooked when she 
has proved herself worthy. If any of us 
want something very much, let us say, “I 
will first try to prove myself worthy of it,” 
and lo! before we are aware of it, the 
wished-for thing, or something better, has 
come. If anyone has committed a fault, let 
him or her not weaken the beautiful spirit 
by -unavailing penitence (as penitence is 
generally understood), but spend all his en- 
ergy in*making himself worthy of higher 
regard, and the world will sooner or later 
condone the fault.—[Eda. 

Without harmony and unity of action no 
couple need hope to prosper either financial- 
ly or socially. This has-been my experience 
after 16 years of married life, that either 
husband or wife may have imperfections, 
and do have, yet this fact need not cause 
any loss of respect on either side. With 
the proper devotion and regard in either 
husband or wife, these frailties will be over- 
looked and condoned, and petty differences 
will take wings and fly away. True love 
lasts forever, nothing can quench the flame. 
Things may arise in course of a married 
couple’s life that miay dampen the ardor of 
their affections and cause them to grow 
outwardly indifferent for a time, but when 
once matters set themselves aright the 
flame burns with a greater intensity than 
ever and their companionship becomes 
more precious than ever to each. Husband 
and wife have only to perform their sim- 
ple duties and have forbearance for the 
frailties of the body, and their lives will 
shine with a luster that will dim all others.— 
[Fac Sirnile. 





Cool and Covered—Let me tell you how I 
keep my girlie covered and get the fewest 
possible clothes on her in summer. I made 
a waist like a dress but took dress material, 


* then I. gathered it on so it looked like a 


yoke. The lower pari of waist had a band 
and on the band I sewed buttons same as 
for an underwaist. To that I buttoned her 
panties. She could roll and tumble all she 
wished, yet was always covered and cool. I 
have made waists and put just enough-dress 
material for yokeand put muslin under. Her 
rial for yoke and just muslin under. Her 
aprons then could be worn over waist. I 
made her aprons by doubling the goods, 
tucking or gathering middle in band, round 
out at neck, and sew up the sides. It can 
be worn either side front, and thus wear 
out both sides, which makes it last almost 
as long as two aprons. Six common ging- 
ham aprons lasted her nearly two years and 
were in the wash every week.—{O. M. Fish- 
pool, 


The Amateur Journalists of theEast, an 


organization composed of youths of both 
sexes, under 21 years of age, who write for, 
publish or edit periodicals, held a conven- 
tion at. East Liverpool, O, recently. Wal- 
lace B. Grubb of Philadelphia was elected 
president. 





Manliness is the inability to take things 
hard.—[E. W. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


Southern Corn Recipes, 


DELIA A. HEYWOOD. 





Muffins: Beat 1 egg, add 2 cups sour 
milk (the thicker the better), 1 teaspoon so- 
da, pinch of salt, 1% cups sifted meal. Stir 
until perfectly smooth. Have the greased 
muffins on the stove, smoking hot. Pour 
the mixture, which should be thicker than 
pancake batter, into the tin, and bake in 
a hot oven till done. A few minutes’ time 
only wilt be required. 

Plain Corn Bread: . Pour boiling water 
over sifted meal until you have a soft 
dough, add a pinch of salt, stir well, have 
a very hot greased pan, make the dough 
in convenient cakes of perhaps an inch or 
an inch and a half in thickness, bake in a 
very hot oven until a light brown on the 
top. This bread is very sweet and nutty in 
flavor when made and baked just right. 
When this bread is baked on the stove in 
a skillet, and turned. like a pancake, it is 
called a hoe-cake—from the primitive cus- 
tom of Tennesseeans and the. people of 
other states, perhaps, baking it on a hoe, 
(minus the handle). Many old people re- 
member this custom and declare that it 
tasted much better baked in the ancient 
fashion. Another favorite corn cake in the 
south is 

Crackling Bread: This is something like 
the corn meal suet cake of New Engtand- 
ers. Into the plain corn bread dough is 
stirred the scraps left from frying lard or 
“cracklings,”’ and baked in a hot oven. This 
bread is, very rough in its outward appear- 
ance, but is like some people, much better 
than it looks. 

The ‘“‘cornpone”’ of a more primitive time 
—that is, loaves raised like flour bread— 
are seldom seen now, but it is still remem- 
bered and praised by ‘“old-timey” folks. 
Nowhere in the south is molasses or sugar 
used in making corn bread, and those who 
have eaten the sweetened cakes at the 
north refer to the experience with evident 
disgust. 

Cooking with Honey. 
MAY LONARD. 








There seem to be but few cooks that ever 
use honey other than in its natural state 
or strained. There are many ways in which 
it can be used other than as above. 

Baked Apples with Honey: Wash as many 
apples ag de-reéa, ut them in half and 
remcve the sre. Int; the hollow made by 
removing th« core, pui a little butter and a 
teaspoon ct honey. *cur a little water in 
ite pan, ave when dene put a little more 
honey in*» this juice end cook until thick. 
Pour over the apples. 

Honey Muffins: Sift. tcgether 1% pints 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder and a tea- 
spoon of salt. Rub into the flour 2 table- 
spoens butter; add 3 well-beaten eggs, 1 cup 
strained honey and % pint milk. Beat well 
until thoroughly mixed, and bake in jem 
pans in a hot oven. 

Honey’ Cake: Mix 1 cup each of honey 
and granulated sugar, % cup soft butter, 
and 2 well-beaten eggs. Sift together 1 pint 
ef flour with a heaping teaspoon of baking 
yowder and a little salt, and stir into the 
above, Bake in a moderate oven a half hour 
or more. 

Honey Ginger Snaps: One pint honey, 
% lb butter, 2 teaspoons ginger; boil to- 
gether three or four minutes and when 
nearly cold add a weli-beaten egg and flour 
to make stiff enough to roll. Into the 
flour put a teaspoon of baking powder. 


Pancakes—Two cups thick sour milk, 1 


egg, 2 even teaspoons soda, 1 of salt, 1 
tablespoon sugar. Beat the egg alone, add 
the other ingredients, and then beat in 
four for stiff batter. A rapid, prolonged 
beating with an egg or cake beater is an 
improvement. For a larger batch double 
or treble the recipe. The sugar causes 
them to brown quicker. Heat the skillet to 
the highest possible point without scorch- 
ing, and use only enough “grease’’ to pre- 
vent sticking. Served with honey or boiled 
molasses and butter and a drop of vinegar 
they are delicious. When the thickening is 


buckwheat the sauce most toothsome is 
maple syrup. As fast as a pancake or flap- 
jack is taken from the stove, place it on a 
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heated plate in the oven and drop a spoon- 
ful of butter on top. Lay the next cake 
above it and treat in the same way. Carry 
to table in covered dish. To allow them to 
cool and fall is fatal to pancakes, especially 
those of fine white flour. Those of buck- 
wheat, if successfully made, may be some- 
times steamed for another meal.—[L. L. 
Trott. 





Salmon. Loaf—Take 13 cup of milk and 
beat with 3 eggs; grease a deep cake tin and 
cover the bottom with milk and egg, then 
put in a layer of fish and bits of butter, 
then add more milk and egg and another 
layer of salmon, having.fish on top. Bake 
half an hour and cut in slices, serving hot.— 
[M. J. Ashton. 





Pork Cutlets—Beat up 2 eggs, add to 
them salt, pepper, a pinch of finely pow- 
dered sage, a little grated nutmeg and a 
teaspcon of fiour. Dip small cutlets into 
this mixture, then into bread crumbs, and 
fry in hot lard to a pale brown, cooking 
them slowly and thoroughly. When done, 
place on paper to remove superfluous fat. 
Put a teaspoon of finely chopped onions in a 
siewpan, add 1 tablespoon butter and some 
seasoning, stir in 1 tablespoon flour, add 1 
cup tomato sauce and let simmer for 20 
minutes. Place the cutlets in a circle over- 
lapping one another, pour the sauce in the 
center and serve very hot.—[{N. H. H. 





Baked Salmon—Select a thick piece, put 
it in a dripping pan, squeeze 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice into % cup hot water and put 
in the dripping pan, cover with a pan the 
same size and bake from 30 to 40 minutes. 
Sauce: Rub together 1 tablespoon flour and 
2 of butter until smooth, pour over it slow- 
ly 1 cup boiling water, stirring constantly 
until it boils, remove from the fire and add 
the yolk of a fresh egg, 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice and a dust of salt; remove the fish to 
a platter, garnish with parsley and potato 
balls.—[M. J, Ashton. 


Whole Wheat Gems—Two eggs, % cup 
milk, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1% cups whole wheat flour and 2 tea- 
rpoons baking powder. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly and beat until light and foamy. 
Fill hot and well buttered gem pans two- 
thirds full, and bake 30 minutes.—[N. H. H. 





Salmon Croquettes—Take a 1-lb can of 
salmon, open and re1iove all the bone and 
skin. Place in a double kettle % pt milk 
and let come to a boil, then add 3 heaping 
spoons flour, which have beenrubbed smooth 
with 1 tablespoon s ft butter. Add the 
yolks of 2 eggs, well beaten, a dust of red 
pepper, % teaspoon salt and a few drops of 
onion juice. Sprinkle over the salmon 1 
tablespoon chopped parsley and then pour 
the hot sauce over it and mix well. Set away 
to cool for several hours. When ready to use 
form into croquettes cylinder shaped, dip in 
egg and fine bread or cracker crumbs and 
fry in hot fat. Drain oh brown paper or a 
cloth and serve at once.—[M. J. Ashton. 





Cheese Sandwiches—Mix 2 oz grated 
cheese with one-fourth the quantity of but- 
ter spread on a thin slice of bread, cover with 
another slice, press together, cut in four 
squares and pile on a plate.—[N. H. 


Oatmeal Cookies—Two cups sugar, % cup 
shortening, 3 cups flour, 2 eggs, 3 cups oat- 
meal flakes, 3 heaping teaspoons baking 
powder. No wetting.—[N. R. G. 





Sherbet—An especially attractive bever- 
age is meade from strawberries and lemons. 
Wash and strain the berries and. allow 1 
lemon and % cup of sugar to each cup of 
juice; strain lemon juice before adding and 
allow two slices of peeling to each lemon; 
many use the juice of an orange for an add- 
ed flavor; reduce with water, serve with 
chipped ice and you have a delicious sher- 
bet for state occasions.—[Mrs J. W. 
Wheeler. 





Salmon Salad—One large can of salmon 


and four heads of celery. Open the can, 
pour off all oil, removing skin and bones, 
and pick in small pieces with a fork. Chop 
the white of the celery after thoroughly 
washing, and mix with fish, then pour a 
nice salad dressing over it. Chill on ice or 
in a cool place and serve with toasted crack- 
ers for luncheon or tea.—[M. J. A. 
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Mrs. Lily Heckert, of Bartlesville, 


Cherokee Nat., Ind. Ty., writes: 

‘I had prolapsus, or femaje 
weakness, so badly that at times I 
could not be turned in bed. 
suffered from palpitation of the 
heart. I would often faint 
away, and it seemed as if I 
never would recover; had 
sick headache nearly 
all the time, and also 

had St. Vitus’s 
€ Dance. At the 
commence- 
ne the 
monthly . 
riod the alts. 
ery would be 
so great that 
7 I would be 
nearly crazy. I had doctored with five different 
hysicians, but they did me mo good. One of 
hese doctors, of forty years’ experience, said to 
me, ‘I can’t do you any good, so why not try Dr. 
R. V. Pierce’s Favorite ?’ I wrote 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce aud descri my troubles. 
He wrote me a nice fatherly, kind letter in re- 
ply, and I followed his advice. _ 

‘Life isa pleasure to me now, instead of a bur- 
den as it was before. Three of my neighbor wom- 







I 














en have used Dr. Pierce’s medicines and it has 
I will take no other medicine 


helped them all. 
but Dr. Piefce’s 
and I recom- 
mend it to all 
my friends. The 
‘Favorite Pre- ; 
scription’ help- 
ed me so much z 
I always keep it 
in the house. I 
also have the 
People’s Com- 
mon Sense Med- 
ical Adviser and 
think it is a 
great book. I 
am willing to / 
answer any letters of inquiry if stamps are 
enclosed for reply.” 

Dr. R. V. Pierce is and for over thi 
years has been, chief consulting physi- 
cian at the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y. Thousands of 
women have written to him describing 
their symptoms, and, on following the 
advice he gives freely, have become well, 
strong and happy. Many sensitively 
modest women write to Dr. Pierce and so 
avoid the disagreeable questioning, ex- 
aminations and local treatment so gener- 
ally insisted upon by physicians. Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines cure you in the pri- 
vacy of your home, and Mrs. Heckert’s 
case is only one of thousands that have 
been cunedl after the doctors failed. 
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IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is im ible, no 
care or expense. arble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes, 
Work delivered everywhere. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Another J. 





FROM A PATTERN DESIGNED AND 
ALLIE L. NAY. 
I 
Daisy Point Lace. 
MRS JANE L. BROWN. 





Chain twenty-five. 

ist row—Three t c in 5th st of chain, two 
ch, three t c in same st (this forms a shell), 
three ch, pass over two st, thirteen t c in 
next thirteen st, three ch, pass over two st, 
shell in next, three ch, t c in last st of foun- 
dation ch, three ch, t c in same st, three ch, 
turn. 

2d row—Eight t c under three ch, three 
ch, shell on shell, three ch, four t c on Ist 
four t c, three ch, one t c on middle one of 
thirteen t c, three ch, four t c on last four 
tc, three ch, shell on shell, t c under five ch, 
-three ch, turn. 

3d row—Shell on shell, three ch, two t c 
on ist two t c, three ch, t c under three ch 
of last row,.three ch, t c under next three 
ch, three ch, two t c on last two t ec, three 
ch, shell on shell, three ch, t c in Ist of eight 
t c, three ch, t c in same place, three ch, tc 
in 5th of eight t c, three ch, t c in same 
place, three ch, turn. 

4th row—Eight t c under three ch, eight 
t c under 2d following three ch, three ch, 
shell on shell, three ch, two t c on twot ec, 
two t c on ist two ch, three ch, t c under 
three ch, three ch, two t c on last two ch st 
of next space, two t c on two t c, three ch, 
shell on shell, t c under three ch, three ch, 
turn. 

5th row—Shell on shell, three ch, four t c 
on four t c, two t c on three ch, tc ontc, 
two t c on three ch, four t c on four t c, 
three ch, shell on shell, three ch, t c in Ist 
of eight t c, three ch, t c in same, three ch, 
t c between two groups of eight ch, three 





ch, t c in same place, three ch, t c in 5th st 
of last eight t c, three ch, t c in same st, 
three ch, turn. 

6th row—Bight t c under ist three ch, * 
eight t c under 2d following three ch, repeat 
from *, three ch, shell on shell, three ch, 
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four t c on four t c, three ch, t c on middle 
of thirteen t c, three ch, four t c on last four 
t c, three ch, shell on shell, t c under three 
ch, three ch, turn. 

7th row—Shell on shell, three ch, two t c 
on two t c, three ch, t c under three ch, 
three ch, t c under next three ch, three ch, 
two t c on last two t ec, three ch, shell on 
shell, three ch, t c on Ist of eight t c, three 
ch, t c in same, * three ch, t c between two 
groups of eight t c, three ch, t-c in same 
place, repeat from *, three ch, t c in 5th st 
of last group of eight, three ch, t c in same, 
three ch, turn. 


8th row—Eight t c under ist three ch, *-~ 


eight t c under 2d following three ch, repeat 
from * twice, three ch, shell on shell, three 
ch, four t ec on two t c and two ch, three ch, 
t c under three ch, three ch, four t c on two 
ch and two t ec, three ch, shell on shell, t c 
under three ch, three ch, turn. 
9th row—Shell on shell, three ch, thir- 
teen t c, three ch, shell on shell, three ch, 
t cin 1st of eight t c, three ch, t c in same, 
* three ch, t c between two groups of eight 
t c, three ch, t c in same place, repeat from 
* twice, three ch, t c in 5th st of last group, 
three ch, t c in same stitch, three ch, turn. 
10th row, like 6th, repeating three times. 
lith row, like 7th, repeating three times. 
12th row, like 8th, repeating four times. 
These directions look tedious, but the lace 
is really very easy to do, and can be made 
almost without thought after the first one 
or two points. It should be crocheted close- 
ly to bring out the design, and one spool 
(500 yds) of Glasgo lace thread Nod 40 will 
make 1% yds of lace, 3% inches wide. 


—— 


Spoke Wheel. 
E, A. P 





This wheel made of fine thread makes a 
very pretty tidy. When it is hanging on 
a chair it looks very much like tatting. 
Make a chain of eight, join in ring, sixteen 
s c in ring. 





SPOKE WHEEL DOILY. 


First round—Ch three, d c in first 
sc, * ch five, skip one, two d c.in next, re- 
peat from star six times, ch five. 

2d round—Ten s c under each of the ch 
five, slip stitches in five stitches. 

3d round—Ch ten, s c between ten sc of 
last round, repeat seven times. 

4th round—Twelvesc under ch ten, cheight, 
turn, fasten between fourth and fifth s c 
just made, turn, twelve s c under ch eight, 
ch eight, firn, fasten between fourth and 
fifth s c, turn, twelve s c under ch eight, 
ch eight, turn, fasten between fourth and 
fifth s c just made, turn, twelve s c under 
ch eight, ch eight, turn, fasten between 
fourth and fifth s c just made, turn, sixteen 
sc under ch eight, four s c in space left of 
previous ch eight, * four s c in next space, 
repeat twice from star. This finishes one 
spoke. Repeat these directions for each one 
of the seven spokes left. 

5th round—Fasten the thread in top of 
spoke, ch ten, two dc in last s c of group 
sixteen, ch ten, two dc in first s c of next 
group sixteen, ch ten, s c in center of group 
sixteen, repeat around. 

6th round—Sixteen s c under each of ten 
ch. 
7th round—Slip stitches in six s c, ch ten, 
s c in center of group sixteen, ch ten, skip 
ten of next group, slip stitches in next six, 
repeat around. 

8th round—Ch six, d c in first s c, * ch 
three, sixteen s c under ch ten, sixteen s c 








under next ch ten, ch three, skip six, dc 
in next, ch three, d c in next, repeat star 
around. 

9th round—Ch four, treble under ch three, 
* (ch three, two trebles under ch three), re- 


peat four times, ch ten, s c in center of 
group sixteen, skip one space of ch three, 
two tr in next, repeat from star around. 

10th round—Two s c, p, two s ¢c, p, two 
s c under each of the five ch three, sixteen 
s c under ch ten, repeat around. (To make 
the picot, ch three, s c in first ch.) 


$e 


Wheel Doily. 


MAY A, RAYMOND, 





Make a chain of twelve stitches, join. 

Ist row—Twenty-four s c over this ring, 
join with a sl st. 

2d row—Fifteen ch, turn, twenty s c round 
ch fifteen, turn, one s c in each twenty s ec, 
picking up the outside rein of the st, turn, 





four s’c, one picot (four ch, one sl st in 
last s c made), four s c, etc, till you have 
four picots and five times four s ec. Join 
to center ring by sl st. This completes one 
curve. Make five more, same as above, 
joining the fifteen ch to the third picot 
from picot of preceding curve, and the last 
curve to the first, by a sl st while making 
third picot. Fasten securely and break 
thread. 

3d row—Join to 3d s c of curve by sl st, 
then ten ch, * one tr c between picots, seven 
ch, thread over needle four times, work one 
tr c between next picots, which will leavetwo 
st still on needle, thread over twice, work 
one tr c in end of curve, then work off the 
rest of stitches on the needle, ch three, 
tr c in two s ¢c, ch five, * repeat from * to * 
all around, fastening last ch in 5th st of 
ch ten. 
- 4th row—One s c in every st, making 120 
$8 cin all (taking up two leops of chain). 

5th row—Turn the work, one s c in every 
s c of preceding row (taking up the back 
loop). Widen in the 30th, 60th, 90th and 
120th stitches. 

6th row—Turn, one s c in every st of pre- 
ceding row. 

7th row—Turn, one d c, one ch in every 
24 st. 

8th and 9th rows—One d c, two ch in ch 
of last row. ; 

10th row—One d ec, three ch in ch of last 
row; then two rows of s c in every st, as 
before. 

13th row—*Six s c in six s c, eight ch, 
turn the work, one long tr c (thread over 
needle four times) in 3d s c just made, 
four ch, turn and work twenty s c over en- 
tire ch: twelve. Make curve same as center 
curves are made, fastening by sl st to 
foundation, in the fours ec. Repeat from *, 
fastening curves together, same as center 
curve. 

re 

Escalloped Fish—Take out every bone 
and the skin, then fill a baking dish with 
alternate layers of fish and bread crumbs. 
Between each layer put bits of butter, a 
little salt and a few spoons of white sauce 
made by braiding together butter and flour 
in the proportion of 2 of flour to 1 of butter 
and pour over it boiling water. Set it on 
the fire and stir until it thickens.—[M. J. 
Ashton. 
















Jean. 


[From Page 257.} 


basin,” Georgia went on, “for that Saunders 
has the toothache and is going to the den- 
tist’s in the morning. Mr Garnett may run 
over again.” Garnett did, but Jean was 
agsin missing, though he was sure he spied 
her under the elms when he crossed the 
bridge. “I can’t find her,’ Georgia said, 
coming back from a hasty search, ‘‘Never 
mind,” he said. “She may be busy, and I 
have but a moment to stay.” 

Nevertheless, he sharply scrutinized tle 
hose and out-lying land, as he talked. It 
was annoying to be such a bugbear to that 
slip of a girl. “The fates are against me,” 
thought Jean, when Garnett’s next call 
found her enveloped in a huge calico apron, 
picxing over currants on the front steps. 
Georgia fluttered down the steps to meet 
him, recklessly trailing her white draperies 
ever ths dewy grass. Jean half rose, then 
sub.‘ded, helplessly, keenly conscious of the 
contrast between her cousin and herself; 
conscious, too, of the quick look Garnett 
gave her as he came up the walk. “I did 
rno*. see you last time,’ Garnett said, grave- 
ly, holding out his hand, Jean’s long lashes 
drooped and her fingers burrowed deeper 
into the pan, “I’m sorry,” she murmured. 
“No—I mean—.” “Never mind,” he an- 
swered, following Georgia up the steps. 

Hot and uncomfortable, Jean racked her 
braix for some excuse to withdraw, but 
until the currants were stemmed she could 
think of none. “They want to be alone,” 
she reiterated to herself, as the scarlet 
globes dropped from her flying fingers. ‘““He 
comes to see Georgie—to see Georgie.”’ She 
scarcely heard what Garnett was saying 
until he spoke her name. “I was saying,” 
he repeated for her benefit, “that I have 
business at the bank in town, and I thought 
on2 of you.would drive over with me.”’ His 
eyes rested on Jean with an odd expres- 
sion.. Her heart gave a bound, then sub- 
sided . “Georgia will go,’’. she. said smiling 
bravely at her cousin, ‘I can’t, of course, 
for Aunt Sarah,and I are making jelly. It 
will be a beautiful drive,’’ she added, wist- 
fully, looking across the plain to the blue 
hills shimmering in the heat. 

“Well, Miss Georgia,” he _ said, rising 
abruptly. ‘“‘May I count upon‘you?” He did 
net look at Jean again. “I will be here at 
2.” <All the long, hot afternoon, Jean stood 
over the preserve kettle, skimming, ‘stirring, 
testing, until at last a row of ruby glasses 
proclaimed her work was done. ‘‘They are 
late.’ her aunt said, peering anxiotsly down 
the road. I hope nothing has happened. 
Well, we won’t wait supper.” 

The evening air felt grateful to Jean, as 
she wandered through the garden, after 
tea, Opening the gate, she passed into the 
road She felt she knew the reason for 
the delay. “‘They must. be very happy,” she 
thought, sadly. “What a goose I am!”’ 
dashing the tears from her eyes. Just be- 
fore her lay the canal. The tow-path was 
deserted, but on the beam side a white 
boat awaited its owner. “It will do no harm 
to look at it from the bridge,” she thought, 
dallying with temptation. The Water Lily 

jay peacefully nosing the bank, near a 
group of willows in whose shade the sleepy 
Tom lay half buried by the tall grass, Old 
Saurders, smoking his evening pipe, sat 
on the forward end, his feet dangling over 
the boat’s side. Catching the girl’s reflec- 
tion in the placid water, he glanced lazily 
upward, then shook the ashes from his pipe 
preparatory to another smoke. 

Jean longed for a peep into the little cabin 
from whose windows fluttered snowy cur- 
tains. It would be so easy; she could 
almost catch a glimpse from the bridge. 
Suddenly she remembered the _ absent 
owner, Garnett might return at any 
moment. How ‘could she be so careless! 
Down the path she hurried, her eyes fixed 
anxiously on the strip of road ahead, The 
crickets shrilled derisively from the way- 
side, frogs chuckled in a neighboring 
swamp, but the heavy throbbing of the 
girl’s heart shut out the evening sounds. 
About half the distance was traversed when 
she stopped short. She was too late! A 
carriage coming from the opposite direction 
paused long enough at the gate to let 
Georgia alight, then came swiftly toward 
her. 

The shadows were gathering—perhaps 
she might yet hide, With a hasty glance 
around Jean broke through the tangle of 
brakes and budding golden-rod; and crouch- 
ed beneath a canopy of wild grapevines. 
“The wheels came nearer, nearer. The girl 
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held her breath. Just then a bird flew 
into the thicket only to start away with a 
frightened cry at sight of the intruder. The 
soft commotion caught Garnett’s attention, 
already on tbe alert. With a word to his 
horse, he jumped from the carriage and 
trampled through the undergrowth, His 
keen eye had espied a frill of blue gingham 
where gingham is not wont to grow. 

“Jean,’’ he said, gently, “are you hiding 
from me?” The girl rose and faced him in 
desperation. A hasty denial sprang to her 
lips, but she was too truthful to let it pass. 
Helpiessly she looked from side to side, 
seeking escape, but there was none... The 
movement cut Garnett to the heart, “It 
is no use,” he said, bitterly. “I cannot gain 
your confidence, even. How, then, could I 
have been such a fool as to dream of 
more?’”’ 

Jean flashed at him a look of utter amaze- 
ment. Garnett was very pale and the mer- 
ry light had died out of his eyes, leaving 
them dark and somber. What could he 
mean? ‘“‘Good-by,’” he _ said, unsteadily, 
holding out his hand, Jean mechanical- 
ly laid her own within it, The fingers closed 
atout hers in a tense grasp, but she did 
not feel the pain. He was speaking again. 
“I will not trouble you any longer. I see 
that I bring nothing but distress to you. If 
you had only come with me to-day, I 
might —.’’ 

Jean stopped him with a gesture. She felt 
as if she was choking. “I don’t under- 
stand,” she murmured. “Did you want 
me?’’ Garnett stared at her in amazement. 
“Want you?” he cried. ‘“‘Why, I want noth- 
ing but you. Haven’t you seen—don’t you 
know that I love you? Why Jean! My lit- 
tle sweetheart!” For Jean had turned up 
to his a face so transformed—so radiant 
with love unutterable—that a new heaven 
and a new earth were visioned to David 
Garnett’s eyes. The horse unheeded drew 
un empty carriage to Durhamville. Through 
the twilight two figures paced slowly home- 
ward, At the door Jean laid a tender little 
hand upon Garnett’s arm and led him into 
the lighted house. 

“Auntie,” she said, with a catch in her 
voice, though her eyes shone like stars, ‘“‘he 
wants to name his boat Jean ” “Jean 
Garnett,” he supplemented; triumphantly. 
Georgia rose slowly, and, after an instant’s 
pause, swept across with. extended hands. 
“A romance,” she said sweetly. “How de- 
Hghtful!”’ 








Boiled Salmon—Get a ‘middle cut of 
salmon weighing about 4 Ibs, clean and 
sprinkle salt over it; wrap in a cheesecloth, 
prepare a kettle of warm water 
ing), add salt and place the fish in it, cook 
slowly but not boil. When done lift out 
carefully, take off the skin and place the 
fish on a platter. Parisienne potatoes are 
very nice served with salmon. The nicest 
sauce for serving with boiled salmon is 
Hollandaise sauce, which is made by this 
rule: Allow % cup butter, juice of half a 
lemon, yolks of 2 eggs, a dust of cayenne 
pepper, % cup boiling water and % tea- 
spoon salt. Beat the butter to a cream, add 
one yolk at a time, then beat again; next 
add the Jemon juice, pepper and salt. Set 
the dish in a pan of boiling water or cook 
in a double kettle, beat with an egg beater 
until as thick as thin custard. While beat- 
ing add % cup boiling water. Beat all the 
time until smooth and cooked sufficiently.— 
[M. J. Ashton. 





Most of what seems coldness of heart 
is in reality only dullness of mind.—[E., W. 





Cranberry Puff—To 1 large cup sweet 
milk add %4 cup melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and 1 dessertspoon sugar. Beat these 
together, Then add flour enough to make 
a stiff batter, into which has been sifted 1 
teaspoon sodavand 2 teaspoons cream tar- 
tar. Butter a round tin and put into it one- 
half of the batter; spreading it out over the 
bottom .and sides. Over this put % pint 
cranberries that have been cleansed and 
washed. Sprinkle over the berries a little 
sugar and grated nutmeg; add several bits 


of butter, then put the rest of the batter 


over this, and bake in a moderate oven. To 
be eaten with any sauce desired. 









Sarah E. Bowen, of Pern, Ind., said: 

**Foreighteen years I suffered with 
weakness peculiar to my sex. I 
could neither sleep nor eat well, and 
was reduced toa mereskeleton. My 
skin was muddy, my eyes heavy and 
Il was dizzy much of thetime. Doc- 
tors prescribed for me without avail; 
medicine seemed to do me no good. 
I was at the brink of despair when a 
friend told me what Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People had accom- 
plished in a case similar tomine. I 
bought a box and todk them. I 
bought more and took them until I 
was welland strong. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People brought 
me new life and I recommend them 
to every suffering woman.’’—J/rom 
the Republican, Peru, Ind. 

Plain Talks to Women, & now 
book, sent sealed on request. 


‘ 


_) Dr. Willams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 


but always in packages. At alld ts. 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
So. Somgncesety. N. Y., 60 cents per a 
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LARKIN SUAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


“The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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GOOD PRICES FOR HAY E “ 
are sure to prevail this season, for taken asa whole the cro a tae: all Grains 
Light Draft. The only 4 to market hay profitably is in the bale. 
need a good start to stand the winter ; 
, bey . oe *BALING 
P —r-, ~~ is with therefore feed them well in the begin- 
l : \ 7 PRESS, ning. This will aaa hardy plants 
! ’ } a full-circle, two-horse press Need not be with plump grain. aes ertilizer 
a ee Goes even sized, compact bales, with an actual lowered in- should contain plenty o 
f — . ' CAPACITY OF 12 to 16 TONS to the 
earth. 
. : Y — POT SH 
oe = \ 
Largest feed opening of an world. Also —_ Steam Power Presses : - e 
ities from 24 to ne per hour. 7 : 
with capacities catalogue MAILED PREE upon request. SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 120 Mala St., Sandwich, Ills Potash incressbe stiffness of stall 
and plumpness of grain. 
wa nn Our books tell the rest — sent free. 
YOUR BUILDINGS GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Nassau Street, New York. 
against LIGH 93 
— and WATER? ° 
h steel vik pews a by lightning. Our 
’ > hn y on STE FING, SIDING (imitation Sine 
logue tafe ow ani pressed reEL Bering (fancy or plain). Lath, Gal- 
vanized Eave Troughs, Conductor Pipes, &e. Sur Steel Coverings last a life- | 
time. m.. for catalogue and pice 
A at stamp may save you $100. has been deterred from buying an Seeee and 
PORTER STEEL ROOFINC CO., Fodder Cutter because 
Covered with Steel Roofing and Pressed Brick siding. (Established 1860.) 47 W. Front St., Cincinnati, O- enough to 
run one. 
’ Patent 
HEEBNER $ Level Treaa Hors 
ths d Regulator. 
- For, 2 and 9 horses, CZ alee 
: F Cuts 4 
different 
Lengths. 
Any length 
of elevator desired, 
safety fly wheel, safe- 
- M hi ty treadle lever. 
LITTLE rs ger Threshing Machine ‘ 
rn reeneed Feed and fnsllago Cutters, Feed Grinders THE CAL LE-BALDWIN 
HEEBNER & Pad Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A AN D BALDWI N 
see Aes wer that 3 FODDER cuTr nade, 
arry a ‘complete stock of all kinds of uir power = any similar machine made 
RUDDER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our FODDER CUTTER with Corn Stalk Crusher fave thie cation: REQ TTT An ey oo 
s at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, Write for d Powers for 1, 3 3 and 4 horses, either al advantage of EQUIRING LESS POWER. 
H EB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on . - level or regular tread; Swee on nay © eusper wn — you get our free catalogue 
 P . Grain Se tors, ban D rices e will save you money. 
Wir, Base, Bev Game Gothia its eae ea rowers, Grace, Sageeecee THE BELCHER & TAYLOK A, T. CO., 
OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Chica go House Wrecking Co, ¥: 35th & Iron Sts. 
SoH 
is neededon ever . . 
farm, ‘for thresine price ee and ‘catalog $. a Viessinota ¥3 SOM, TATAMY. PA 
grain, sawing wood, on the General Principles Governing 
. pumping, cutting fod- = ou 3 with sundry Suggestions for their 
der, churning, grinding FULL Application in the Commoner rroblems of Gar- 
apples—many other dening. 
CLR a e r By F. A. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 


ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
learn about the best ing forms the. key note to this work. The author possesses 
and cheapest the rare art of cor densation in a high degree, so that the 

Warranted the st, strong- reader secures a ,~ea* deal of information in small com- 
Horse Power est cheapest & fastest Full Cire oBalerin the pass. The illustrat ons are mechanically and artistically 
Made of wrought steel. Oan be operated very excellent. Besides, ail mean something and have 





uses. 
Write for 50-page 
book—sent ieear an 
















Threshing with one or two horses. ill bale 10 to 15 tons of hay some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
and Wood a day. Write for Goscription, and OUING so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
. GEORCE ERTEL C Y, ILL. the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
Sawing to professional landscape gardeners, owners of home 
Machines Beendeuts, tonehersy but aioe ty sreslionse tandeoes 
itendents, e ) Bc undscap 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students in 
that can be built. eneral. Profusely T[llustrated, 12mo, 150 pp... cloth, 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Patentees and Sole Mfrs., rice, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other piblications 
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Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either aod or “A Good Po arm its CULTURE, HARVESTING 
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shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 


Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 














on wheels or on sills With engines or horse powers, ‘ AND 
Strong. gare ond —_,. Aug mechanic can es that will yield handsome yoy CURING AND SWEATING. 
Operate them easily. nd for catalog, you are, write to me at once for ful 
A practical handbook containing the most approved 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. information of four splendid farms in methods for raising and placing on the market fist the 
the best section of Kansas, ninety kind of leaf so much now in demand. The book is based on 
miles from Kansas City. 640 acres in the actual experience of the best known tobacco growers 
the largest one. Modern buildings— and packers in their several sections, while several tabu- 


barn, stables, etc. Completely fenced lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
and fully improved, with all conveni- plant, acreage and yieid by states, the manufacturing in- 


dustry of the respective states, average prices of filler 
ences. Ample water supply. Fruit and and wrapper leaf fora long series of years, scunemetiee of 
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shade trees. Fully equipped, and ever 
y form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., etc. 
MACHINERY equally suitable for cultivating or The marked development made in recent years in the 
Best and cheapest. stock raising. Three smaller farms cure and sweating of tobacco, producing a leaf of far 
Send for catalogue adjoin. Railroad passes within sight better quality and appearance than was possible until 
gue. of house. 1% miles from town. Stores, recently, has put growers on their guard, as each additional 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT churches, schools, etc. A great bargain. cent per pound received means so much extra profit. It 





will well repay every pone to make himself thoroughly 











PRESS CO.. Plenty of game and good hunt- conversant with all the latest details as to the best and 

116 Water Stree ing on grounds and in proxim- most successful methods adapted for curing, and by pack- 
sYRACUS E, N. ¥. ity for party desiring to secure ers in sweating. Tobacco Leaf ae full details and 
a countr lace for pleasure illustrates processes copiously. he chapter on barn and 

untry plac P ure. shed construction throws much light as to success in these 













processes. 
The very important feature of marketing tobacco is 
made up of several chapters in which full details as to the 
reparation of all kinds of leaf are made clear. Col. Kille- 
rew has made a life study of this important phase of the 










A booklet containing full descriptions and 
pictures of the farms, with information 
about climate. soil, crops, shipping facil- 



















































ofthe paalparph tac ities, etc.. mailed free if you write for it, subject and is a recognized authority on all kinds of heavy 

by the leaf. The book contains 500 pages, and covers every 

R es Ul Lic. Address J. B. LEWIS, 299 Congress St. feature of this tpportens industry of interest to the 

x g fresh from the press last year it is 

WY DE PRESS Boston, Mass. thoroughly up-to-date and comprehensive in details. 
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